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Salesmanship 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


& © Not long ago I overheard a teacher say, “I could never be a sales- 
man. I know absolutely nothing about the psychology of selling.”’ 
Yet that man is selling one of the greatest commodities of civilization, 
Education. 

The successful teacher employs all the psychology of the salesman. 
She must arouse the interest of her customers to the point where they 
are willing to make sacrifices to obtain the commodity she has to offer. 
This is not a difficult task if she deals with the child alone, but she must 
go a step beyond and sell the idea to the Community. 

The teacher, if she assumes her full responsibility as an educator, 
must sell her wares so thoroughly that the public is willing to make 
even greater investments in education, which is second in importance 
only to religion in the life of society. The public criticizes these wares, 
but one must remember that men do not criticize that in which they 
are not interested. Intelligent criticism implies interest and a willing- 
ness to be convinced. 

Good salesmanship on the part of educators has done much to promote 
the social welfare, but no commodity ever stays sold. The layman 
looks to the educator for guidance in all matters pertaining to the edu- 
cation of his children. He is willing to buy the best, but he must be 
convinced of the merit of the merchandise before he invests. 

The greatest difficulty in carrying out an educational selling cem- 
paign is too frequently the failure to get facts into a concrete form intel- 
ligible to the public. General answers are given to concrete questions 
and that is not what the public wants or needs. It is not enough to say 
that the kindergarten or primary grades develop certain very desirable 
qualities in the child. The parent wants to know definitely how that 
is to be done. He wants to know the process and the materials used 
to obtain these results. 

Radical differences of opinion among educators tend to confuse 
the public and destroy faith in the proposition under discussion. When 
school people agree on any phase of education and present a reasonably 
definite line of procedure, I believe they will always find a very ready 
customer in the American public. 
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November 
By Hilda Morris 


November wears a Paisley shawl 

To keep her sagging shoulders warm. 
Her bonnet’s decked with rusty flowers, 
An apple basket’s on her arm, 

And with a dusty, rustly sound 

Her wide skirts sweep along the ground. 


She trudges up the sunset hills, 
In spite of winds a-blowing, 
To seek a shelter on beyond— 
She must know where she’s going— 
For, wrapped in Paisley red and brown, 
She rustles, rustles through the town. 
York Herald-T) ibune 


John Frost 
By William Miller 


You've come early to see us this year, 
John Frost. 

With your crisping and powdering gear, 
John Frost— 

For hedge, tower, and tree, 

As far as I see, 

Are as white as the bloom of the pear, 
John Frost. 


You’re very precise with your work, 
John Frost, 

Although you have wrought in the dark, 
John Frost. 

very spot is so bright, 

So pure and so white, 

And as fresh as a new linen sark, 
John Frost. 


There are some things about you I like, 
John Frost, 

Yet oft you’re a wearisome tyke, 
John Frost. 

For the weans with cold toes, 

Crying ‘‘Shoes—stockings—clothes,”’ 

Keep us busy as bees—when you strike, 
John Frost. 


And have done with your long slides,*I beg, 
John Frost, 

Bairns’ bones can be cracked like an egg, 
John Frost. 

For a fall, on cold day, 

Makes them hobble away 

Like a hen with a lame, broken leg, 
John Frost. 
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Internationalism Through the 
Kindergarten 


By Bessie Locke, Executive Secretary, National Kindergarten Association, New York 


OW many of your Nation’s little ones 

are in a kindergarten either public 

or private? How many should have 

the benefits of kindergarten educa- 
tion? Are your kindergartens founded primarily 
upon the principles of Froebel? How young do 
you give your children 
creative schooling? These 
questions have been an- 
swered, as shown in the 
accompanying tabulation, 
by the more progressive 
of the world’s ministers 
of education. It expresses, 
however, only the begin- 
nings of this study. Im- 
portant countries have 
not yet been heard from, 
reports are incomplete, 
and many educational 
systems are just now 
passing through a transi- 
tional period. 

From Prague, for 
instance, in 1924, came 
the following: ‘‘The kin- 
dergartens in the Czechc- 
slovak Republic remain still apart from the 
general public school system, yet the law, which 
is being prepared now, will make them an organic 
part of the public schools and will compel the 
communities to found them.”” In January, 1925, 
in answer to my second letter the same office 
wrote: “We are sorry we cannot send you the 
copy of the Czechoslovak kindergarten law you 
wanted. The law could not be enacted, because 
our kindergartens became an object of struggle 
between the Ministry of Education by which 
the respective law was prepared, and the Ministry 
of Social Welfare which wanted to get the kinder- 
gartens under its own control and to emphasize 
their social meaning as opposed to the pedagog- 
ical. It seems that owing to the campaign of 
the professional press against that attempt to 
split the unity of the school system, this struggle 
will soon be settled, and as soon as the law is 
enacted, you shall have a copy of it. We think 
it would not be quite uninteresting for you 
to know the chief desires of our kindergarten 
teachers as te the reform of the kindergartens; 
at the first Czechoslovak Teachers’ Congress, 
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that is unbreakable. 


difficult it 


tion Week. 


and particularly an interest in childhood, 
binds together alien races with a strength 


Knowing from her 
is to secure 
appropriation for children of four years, 
Miss Locke began a year ago to collect 
the data included in this article. 


conducted a correspondence with 


Ministers of Education 
countries, and the resulting information 
suggests world unity in one respect at 
least, a desire for and start toward 
kindergarten education. 
hope as we celebrate American Educa- 


Prague, 1920, they were expressed in a resolu- 
tion demanding: 

1. Duty to found kindergartens for children 
from three to six years of age wherever 
it appears necessary. 

2. Compulsory attendance of children who, 

owing to the inca- 
pacity of the family 
to fulfill its educa- 
tional duties, are 
endangered in their 
physical, intellectual, 


A common interest, 


experience how or moral growth. 
kindergarten 3. Legal and material 
assurance for the 
teachers. 
She 4. Incorporation ‘of the 
the kindergartens into 


the public elemen- 
tary school system; 
extension of the 
law on the equal 
rights of the nation- 
al minorities from 
the elementary 
schools to the kinder- 
gartens. 

. Pedagogical autonomy of the kindergartens, 
and representation of the kindergarten 
teachers on teachers’ boards und in 
offices and corporations dealing with 
the education of children. 

Professional control. 

Hygienic equipment of the. kindergartens 
and co-operation of the school physicians 
and school] nurses. 

Medieal, legal, and 
bureaus. 

. Opportunitity for getting in touch 
nature and the social environment. 

Education based on scientific foundations 
and contact with institutions for child 
research. 

Contact with the teachers 
elementary grades. 

Higher education for 
teachers.”’ 


in sixty-five 


This is our 


qn 


pedagogical advising 


with 


11. of the lowest 


12. the kindergarten 


ROM Budapest came the message: ‘In 
Hungary the kindergartens are not con- 
nected with the public schools. According to 
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KINDERGARTEN 


THE KINDERGARTEN CLASS OF THE PRESSLY 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, ASSUIT, EGYPT 


an act of 1891 attendance is compulsory, between 
the ages of three and six years, for those infants 
whose care at home is insufficient. We are 
sorry to say that almost three-quarters of our 
communities have kindergarten buildings 
on account of the sad condition of Hungary’s 
finances.”’ 

Managua, Nicaragua, wrote: ‘‘Some years 
past there was established a very good kinder- 
garten in this capital but'it was abolished by 
the administration that came into power in 1911. 
Now that this (the present) administration is 
beginning to give the support that primary 
instruction merits it is certain that before the 
end of the year they will establish the classes 
which we had formerly and with better rudi- 
ments.” 

A letter from Moscow states: ‘“‘It is neces- 
sary to explain that our kindergartens and 
settlements exist as independent government 
educational institutions and take care of the 
children from three to eight years of age. In 
the preschool educational system of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic the 
Froebel system is not practiced as we have an 
altogether new system of preschool education, 
corresponding with the fundamental aims of 
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PROJECT DEVELOPMENT IN A CONVENT KINDERGARTEN, DUBLIN 


GRADE MAGAZINE 


the whole soviet structure. In working out 
this new system both the Froebel system and 
other of the existing pedagogical systems were 
taken into consideration. In order to acquaint 
you with the basic principles of our system of 
preschool education, the Prechool Division 
incloses herewith the necessary moeterial and 
hopes that you in your turn will kindly supply 
us with literature concerning the problems of 
your preschool education.” 

The Irish Free State wrote in part as follows: 
“In reply to your inquiry regarding the extent 
to which kindergarten education has been intro- 
duced in the schools in the Irish Free State, I 
am directed to inform you that the instruction 
of the pupils under five years of age, 30,000 in 
number, on the rolls of the national schools in 
the Free State is on kindergarten lines. As 
regards schools other than national schools there 
are kindergartens attached to some of the sec- 
ondary schools in the cities of Dublin, Limerick, 


MODELING IN THE TALLINN, ESTHONIA, ‘KINDER- 
GARTEN FROM A SPRING THEME OF FLOWERS 


and Cork, but there are no published statistics 
available to indicate the number of children 
receiving such instruction in these schools. I 
am to inclose copies of the program of examina- 
tions held at Easter each year under this depart- 
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KINDERGARTEN 


THE SECOND KINDERGARTEN, TALLINN, ESTHONIA 


ment and of the program for students in train- 
ing, and to draw your attention to the state- 
ment that junior assistant mistresses, a class 
of teachers employed to give instruction to junior 
pupils in national schools, must, to secure recogni- 
tion, be qualified in kindergarten methods and 
that kindergarten training is included in the 
course for fully qualified principal 
and assistant teachers.”’ 

It is interesting to nete that in 
Northern Ireland, also, a knowledge 
of kindergarten methods is considered 
a valuable asset to any teacher. A 
letter from Belfast says: ‘‘Many of 
the public elementary schools which 
both infant and senior pupils attend 
have teachers qualified to give in- 
struction in kindergarten, and for 
infant schools a knowledge of this 
subject on the part of the teachers 
employed therein is obligatory. For 
a number of years past all women 
teachers passing through recognized 
training colleges are trained in kindergarten meth- 
ods, and public elementary infant school teachers 
are encouraged by salary bonuses to obtain 
the higher Froebel certificate. Instruction in 
kindergarten in public elementary schools in 
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this country, as also in our secondary 
schools, is on Froebelian lines.” 

Some countries are just beginning to 
realize the value of the kindergarten. In 
Colombia the instruction of very little 
children has only just been started and 
although there are forty-seven established 
schools only twenty are organized like kin- 
dergartens. In Psraguay there exists one 
kindergarten in the Teachers’ Normal School 
of Asuncion. In the present year, 1925, 
there will be another in the International 
School. There had never been a kinder- 
garten school established within the Repub- 
lic of Liberia until the year 1924. The 
first and only kindergarten in Iceland was 
established in the autumn of 1924. Costa Rica 
wrote us: “Some time ago the Government 
made a decree to create a public kindergarten. 
We are waiting for the house to be put in 
condition before beginning.’ Costa Rica had 
enjoyed private kindergartens for some time 
prior to this Act but a public kindergarten 
was felt to be an acknowledgment by the govern- 


KINDERGARTEN, COLEGIO NORTE AMERICANO, 
ROSARIO DE SANTA FE, ARGENTINA, SOUTH AMERICA 


ment of the value of kindergarten training, and 
consequently a step in advance. 


JAPAN writes us of its kindergarten at large, 
a most significant educational experiment. 


PLAY, KINDERGARTEN OF SISTERS OF CHARITY CONVENT SCHOOL, DUBLIN 
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THE FIRST KINDERGARTEN OF FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 
NOW FIRST-GRADERS 


The organization and work as described are 
quite different from the usual kindergarten of 
today, but it is all so interesting that I regret 
not to be able to quote more than the following 
from a kindergarten of the Orient: 

“It was only after much pondering on the 
subject and many misgivings that I finally 
arrived at the idea of a houseless kindergarten. 
But after the thought had once been conceived, 
without taking any one into my confidence, I wrote 
a brief outline setting forth my purpose and plans, 
and circulated copies of the same among my neigh- 
bors in Moromachi. The result was gratifying 
beyond my expectation, for within a month more 
than forty parents had signified their desire to 
matriculate their children of kindergarten age in 
such an institution. 

“A meeting to discuss the kindergarten plans 
was called at the settlement clubhouse and after a 
long session in which there was much discussion 
and many questions were asked and answered, the 
following points were decided: 

1. That necessary accommodations should be 
given children every day at the homes of the 
patrons. 

2. That on rainy days the children should be 
invited to the homes for the kindergarten session. 

3. That the parents should heartily co-operate 
in all plans for the kindergarten. 

“The fact that it was a kindergarten without a 
building made the parents more concerned than 
they would otherwise have been, so without any 
effort on my part, but much to my joy, they 
have worked together from the first for the 
success of the undertaking. 

“The mothers came from the beginning, later 
the fathers began to join the group at Kureha, now 
often the grandfathers come, and the maids and 
the dogs of the household form a part of the lively 
group that meets every morning at my ‘Neuhof.’ 
My experience has been very different from that 
of Pestalozzi a hundred and eighty years ago 
in Switzerland. Inexperienced though I was 
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and an amateur in educational work I have 
been fortunate in having the warm sym- 
pathy and full co-operation of the parents, 
and as we meet to study new methods, I am 
constantly aware of how much I have to be 
grateful for in having, not their opposition, 
but their help, in carrying out my project. 

‘Going out to real rivers and fields, gather- 
ing real stones and building with them, 
pasting real leaves on paper, planting real 
branches in the sand, that is, using as the 
children will nature’s gifts to them, this is 
the basic thought in my idea of ‘occupation.’ 
As for man-made gifts, there are two essen- 
tials. They should be large. They should 
be abundant. 

“In addition to choosing gifts in accord 
with the child’s special age, care should be used 
that they be provided in profusion, so that the chil- 
dren will not be hampered in their use and can 
follow their individual fancy when they play. Of 
the small building blocks I have provided several 
hundred and as many more large wooden blocks 
for their outdoor play, so that they may all build 
what they wish. 

“T wish to recommend from my heart the house- 
less kindergarten idea for the benefit of the stricken 
districts of Tokio and Yokohama. If educators, 
unbiased by the idea of the importance of a building, 
will concentrate their study on ways and means, we 
can arrange to have a hundred times as many 
children in kindergarten.” 


Ae letters just received from South Africa 
show that no real kindergartens exist in that 
part of the world at present but that nevertheless 
the philosophy of Froebel is carefully studied and 
applied in the primary classes of Rhodesia and 
Cape Province. 

In pursuance of a decree adopted by Parliament, 
it has been decided to open a municipal kinder- 
garten in Buenos Aires. Special buildings will be 
erected able to receive 120 children between the 
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ages of eighteen months and six years. These 
will include a large dining hall, a covered play- 
ground, a garden, a hospital, baths, and 
proper accommodation for the _ personnel. 
This “children’s garden” or day school will be 
erected chiefly for the benefit of the mothers 
of the poorer classes who are obliged to go out 
to work and cannot therefore give their children 
proper care and attention. 

Last spring Bulgaria recognized the need of 
establishing kindergartens especially as a relief 
measure in connection with its work with refugees. 
The Minister of Education was particularly 
interested in the thought, and in March two 
afternoon classes were opened in different parts 
of Sofia. One of these is lodged in the Fifth 
Primary School and the other in the buildings 


of the First and Fifteenth School. Each of 
these kinder- 


gartens was to 
take care of 
fifteen children 
to start with. 
The number of 
applications 
was, however, 
much larger, 
and on the first 


day it was 
found impos- 


sible to re- 
ceive less than 
twenty-six 
children in one 
class and twen- 
ty in the other. 

After the first 
day the chil- 
dren themselves asked that the hours should be 
fixed from two until six, that is, one hour longer 
than had been planned. The school authorities 
had agreed upon the need for these kindergartens 


SAINT LUKE’S KINDERGARTEN, MANILA 


PLAYING THE MILL ON THE HILL, TALLINN, ESTHONIA, KINDERGARTEN 
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THE GIRLS OF THE TALLINN KINDERGARTEN 
CLEANING THE PLAYGROUND 
in the educational system of the city, but had feared 
that children and parents would be timid about 
the innovation. The Sofia kindergartens are in 
charge of Miss Wateff and Miss Botcheff, who 
have under- 
taken to find 
young girls in 
Sofia for train- 
ing and sending 
out as teachers 
throughout the 
Balkan States. 

The kinder- 
garten idea has 
been slow to 
grow but un- 
questionably it 
is now spread- 
ing and taking 
deeper root. 
The belief of its 
wise founder 
that the first 
seven years of 
life are of more value than all the remainder for 
implanting lasting impressions and teaching basic 
principles has been justified, and an increasing 
number of little children are yearly coming into 
their own. The foreign nations as well as 
the United States are slowly but surely 
awakening to the value of early systematic 
training. 

We live in an age of investigation and 
the kindergarten comes in for its share. 
Such recognition and consideration are 
good if they do not lead to procrasti- 
nation. Recently two prominent educators 
of different countries were comparing 
kindergarten conditions and truth- 
fully remarked to the other, ‘‘While your 
country is experimenting and testing in 
order to discover the value of the kinder- 
garten, my country is busy establishing 
them; common sense tells us they are 


worth while.”’ 
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How man 


How many 
children in the 
public school 


Name of Country. kindergartens? kindergartens? kindergarten age? kindergarten age? 
Australia (Victoria only)..... ST 1,600... 125,400 
Austria (Note No. 1)........ 242,900....... (Note No. 1) 
Belgium (Note No. 1)....... (Note No. 1)......... 380,000 
Canada: 

British Columbia......... (Note A) 

New Brunswick . None.......... Some 

Nova Scotia. . ...No figures....... No figures.......... _ 30,000 

Ontario (Notes A and B).. 13,603....... No 4,5, 6.........No figures 
Colombia....... 4,228... No figures 
Czechoslovakia (Note No. 1). 56,173 . (Note Ne. No figures 
Egypt. 13,692 4-7. .1,351,590 
E and Wales . 646,501. 52,100... (Note No. 2)...... 1,284,000 

(Note No. 2) 

None..... 5,600. . 3-6 . 209,000 
Guatemala. . 2,! 539... 832. 
Hungary....... 50,000... 380 000 
India (Note No. 3) 
Irish Free State. . . 30,000. . No figures 
30,642..... 28,481. 3-6. . .4,231 ,297 
North Ireland............ (Note No. 4)...... No figures 
66,888 . . (Note No. 5)........ 3-8 . 
None. . .No figures.......... 4-6... .. 360,000 
Union of South Africa. . 100.......... 50 


children in other 
than public school 
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y 
What is © 


Estimated num- 
ber of children of 


Are kindergartens 
founded upon philosophy 
of Froebel? 


Nore A—Have permissive law, but no school board has established a kindergarten. 
8 


Notre B—One private school at Calgary. 
Nore No. 1—Public and private combined. 


Nore No. 2—Only the children from four to six included in these figures. 
eight years receive the less formal methods of teaching which might be described roughly as “kindergarten methods.” 


years of age may receive public instruction. 


Yes, but seeking more individualism. 

Yes. 

Yes, generally; a few follow Montes- 
sori. 

Yes, but influenced by Montessori 
and Decroly. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, but modified. 

Yes. Also use Montessori and 
Decroly. 

Yes. 

No. Svoboda. 


Yes. 


Froebel and Montessori. 


Chiefly. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 


Yes, but tendency to Montessori. 
Generally. 

Froebel and Montessori. 

Yes. 

Generally. 


Yes. 

Froebel and Montessori. 

Yes, but changes have been intro- 
duced. 


Have special system in which Froebel 
is considered. 
Froebel and Montessori. 
Montessori generally. 
Yes. (Note No. 6.) 
Yes. 
Yes. 


In England and Wales, all the children up to age of 


Children two 


Nore No. 3—Some of the schools for Europeans and Anglo-Indian have kindergarten departments. 


Nore No. 4—62,757 


Nore, No. 6—Four seminaries train kindergarten t 


children under eight years of age, all having some kindergarten work. 
Nore No. 5—In Soviet Russia 2,666 institutions have preschool groups. 


eachers. 


Number of children not given. 
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Finding Art Expression 
Through the Senses 


By Erica M. Brooks 


Associate, Royal Drawing Society, London 


EK have studied for a long time the 
relation of a child’s early sense 
impressions to his harmonious educa- 
tion, very rightly stressing the senses 

as the open doors to the spirit through which, from 
the moment of birth, life enters and goes out 
again in reaction and 
conformity to the environ- 
ment. The fallacy of our 
use of the senses in the 
education of childhood, 
and particularly through 
art expression in form 
and color, has been our 
emphasis upon group 
work. We have taught 
the arts with the suppo- 
sition that there was a 
type form in which all 
sense impressions were 
gathered and shaped as in 
a mold, and we have laid 
out a kind of trunk line 
on whose rails the imagi- 
nation was supposed to 
run according to schedule, 
like a well oiled express 
train. 

As a matter of fact each individual, according 
to his inheritance and inborn capacities and 
interests, absorbs impressions from the outer 
world in his own personal way. A child’s use 
of the wealth of color, music, odors, tastes, and 
tactile impressions which pour into his mental 
and emotional life all his waking hours is depend- 
ent upon the opportunity we give him for trans- 
forming them through art expression. He must 
be helped to a clarity and definiteness of thought, 
one sense at a time being emphasized. He needs 
to have an individual opportunity for giving 
out the stuff of dreams that fills the life of every 
child, and this opportunity involves, I believe, 
an entirely new and changed technic in art 
teaching with a reorganizing of the materials 
and objectives. 

Thomas Robert Ablett, through his normal 
courses in The Royal Drawing Society of London, 
has formulated a unique method of art instruc- 
tion based on the natural drawing of children, 


child effort in art. 


his art life. 


EpiTor’s Note: Miss Brooks is achiev- 
ing results in color and line work with 
young children at The Friends’ Semi- 
nary, New York City, which are attract- 
ing international attention. 
colored papers as her first medium for 
illustrative composition, and the work 
of her classes was exhibited in London 
last year and received a medal awarded by 


The Royal Drawing Society for unusual 


her method puts it within the reach of 
all teachers who realize the need of the 
child of today for greater originality in 
The Friends’ Seminary will 
welcome visitors interested in seeing the 
results of Miss Brooks’ classes. 


and has achieved flattering and in many instances 
amazing results with little children. He encour- 
ages the special study of surfaces as the greatest 
guide to future knowledge of perspective. He 
is utilizing the instinctive feeling for color and 
form which children show very early in their 
picturing of interesting 
experiences, and combin- 
ing a stimulation of the 
senses for a more fluid and 
‘free art expression. After 
my graduation from The 
Royal Drawing Society, 
I decided to experiment 
with the use of all the 
senses in place of only 
those impressions from 
the eye and the ear which 
Mr. Ablett encouraged. 
My work is experimental, 
and is used in addition to 
the ordinary line and color 
work of the elementary 
classes, but it is a means 
of discovering the hidden 
places of the child mind 
far beyond my hopes, and 
the children are finding 
freedom in illustrative work that seems incredible 
for such tender years. 


She uses 


Her description of 


ROM this approach, a group of very little 

ones, who have never had a lesson in draw- 
ing, may exemplify in bare outline the steps of 
our method. They are of kindergarten-first 
grade age, eager, interested, overflowing with 
an impulse to express their ideas, imitate, please. 
They have received through their six years of 
environmental contacts enough sense stimuli to 
shape their entire lives according to the oppor- 
tunity they have for interpreting it. What 
shall we say or do to start the flow of their art 
life? 

We must be quite simple in our method and 
strive for a primitive appeal. Above every- 
thing, we should “get it all from the children.” 
Our equipment in materials and tools could 
scarcely be easier to assemble, plain and colored 
papers, scissors, and a bag of clothespins. We 
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play a delightful game as the children, one at a 
time, thrust hands in the bag, feel of the wooden 
forms and w hisper their name in my ear. This 


naming of the impression gained through the 
sense of touch is their inspiration for immediate 


STIMULATING MORE THAN 
GIVES RESULTS IN IMAGINATIVE DRAWINGS 
SUCH AS THESE 


free-hand cutting of clothespins, large, small, 
straight, crooked, accurate, or inaccurate accord- 
ing to individual ability. The next step is 
developed as I tell the small artists that there 
is a clothesline hidden in the room, and we fancy 
what is hung upon it. Two children stand on 
chairs to act as posts. Shall we try to reach 
this line? Shall we select a little laundress? Of 
what does that line stretched from one corner 
of the roomsto another make them think? If 
the children were older, I should ask them to 
close their eyes for this visioning from stored-up 
sense impressions, but five and six year olds are 
too prone to “peep” and thus confuse their 
thinking. 

At once we are all alert, on tiptoe, to express 
ourselves in terms of the familiar, interesting 
clothespin. Several children wash and hang 
out imaginary dolls’ clothes, going through the 
pantomime of rubbing, wringing, and reaching 
to pin the garments to the line. In one corner 
of the room a little girl is lifting a very hot iron 
from her stove and testing it near her cheek. 
A boy puffs out his cheek; he is hearing the sound 
of the wind. The small washerwomen dry their 
hands. They are feeling the touch of water. 
Now we are off enthusiastically, undaunted, on 
the adventure of putting wash day into art. 
Scissors and paper, with no models or confusing 
directions, are the means for achieving the 
unexpected and satisfying in our first poster 
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ONE SENSE IN PROGRESSION 


designs. All-kinds and colors and sizes of 
bright garments hang from the pictured clothes- 
lines. A stove, a table, a washtub, appear 
among our results. Action, originality, rhythm, 
color, are seen in the paper cutting that results 
from this stimulation of the sense of 
touch. 

It is essential to select definite and 
universal sense impressions for this method 
of developing the individual child’s art 
expression. The textile we feel with the 
eyes closed should be rough. We taste 
something as alluring in its associations 
as an orange, experience the odor of a 
pineapple, test the roughness of a saw 
edge or the thread of a screw, feel the 
weight of a hammer and listen to the 
sound of a toy trumpet, a whistle, or an 
accordion. Only one of these stimuli 
should be used at a time and the great- 
est care exercised that it is an elemental 
sense impression of images, impulses, and 
desires with which it is associated. This 
clarity of mental recall is brought about 
easily. The children are happy to play 
the game and touch, hear, taste, and smell 
without seeing as the beginning of the 
lesson. 


THE SHARP ODOR OF FRUIT IS THE SOURCE OF 
AS VARIED PICTURING AS THIS FROM 
MISS BROOKS’ CLASSES 
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BELIEVE that free cutting and tearing of 
colored papers is the best medium for this 
art work at first, although the children learn to 
handle color crayons and paints very early. 


LISTENING TO A TOY TRUMPET TAKES THE CHILDREN 
AS FAR AS THE DAYS OF HERALDRY IN THEIR PICTURES 


Colored papers offer a wide choice of surface 
for free, quickly achieved outlines in the color 
picture, whereas, at first, the mechanical process 
of laying on color distracts the attention of the 
child from the pictorial end he has in mind. 

The great value of paper cutting to my mind 
is the definite imaging which it demands. If 
we give a child a pencil first, he sketches, rubs 
out, tries again, and his original idea becomes 
confused with his doubts, discouragement, or 
the examples of work he sees on his classmates’ 
desks and desires to emulate. A large sheet of 
color paper offers no manipulation save the 
cutting in one piece from the original pattern 
conceived in his imagination. This involves 
and makes habitual in the child a very definite 
sense of design. Another advantage of paper 
cutting as a preliminary to illustrative drawing 
is that the children learn to use clearer color in 
crayon and pigment, laying it on without mixing 
as they did the pure colors of the papers. It 
helps with a feeling for line also, for I encourage 
the cutting of large, well-defined objects, and 
the tearing of softer edges, as clouds, snow, water, 
and the like. Given the inspiration for the 
picture in pure sense impression and a readily 
manipulated and interesting medium, the chil- 
dren react with a freshness and vigor that is a 
constant wonder to the teacher. 

I may ask my class, in addition to listening to 
the cracking of a nut in the fall, to handle the 
nutcracker without seeing it, preliminary to the 


e 


lesson. As this sense stimulus is had with the 
immediate surroundings of the schoolroom oblit- 
erated, it arouses mental pictures of a different 
kind for each one of the children. We achieve 
freely outlined squirrels, of course, in every 
conceivable pose. We represent forests, 
illustrate the Nutcracker folk tales, a street 
vendor with a chestnut or peanut roaster, 
and a company of children off for a nutting 
adventure. After we have listened to the 
blowing of a child’s tin horn, our posters 
show as many interpretations of the sound 
as there are children in the class. Trumpets, 
a soldier, a circus parade, a medieval 
trumpeter, and a knight entering the lists 
are cut from gay colors. The tinkling 
sound of a goat bell, which is one of my 
most prized “props,” may inspire one of my 
children to picture the hillside Heidi loved 
with a flow of line and richness of color 
that is a joy. One of our most successful 
lessons with the younger children is begun 
with their handling of some common tool, 
a saw, hammer, or plane. They cut out 
with realism and charm of design those 
large playthings which are associated with 
the trade of the toymaker: wooden soldiers 
in vari-colored uniforms, dolls, puppets, hobby- 
horses, trains, Noah’s arks, and toy villages. The 


INTERESTING COMPOSITIONS IN PAPER CUTTING 
AND DRAWING RESULT FROM A PRELIMINARY 
EXERCISE IN TOUCH WITH A BAG OF CLOTHESPINS 
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whiff of a pineapple materializes variously from 
the cut paper fruit with defined, sharp outline 
to a picture of a desert with pine trees, camels, 
and merchants taking their way to an imaginary 
bazaar. Almost unlimited are the possibilities 
of developing an original and courageous technic 
through this stimulation of a single, vigorous 
sense impression. 


HE method is a 

means of guiding 
the child’s knowledge to 
an understanding of 
structure and use. One 
of the earliest manifes- 
tations on the part of the 
young child is his ap- 
parent destructiveness. 
He tears, breaks, muti- 
lates, takes apart, his 
own belongings and 
those of his elders in an 
effort to understand how 
the objects that make up 
his environment are 
made and why. This is 
an important impulse of 
childhood and one which 
should be utilized as far 
as possible in education. 
We see its utilization in 
this method of art ex- 
pression. Let us go back 
to a lesson in which the 
nutcracker is used for 
stimulating the stored 
impressions gained from 
the senses. We look at 
the ever-interesting 
nutcracker, observe its roughness, smoothness, 
size, and general structure. We listen to the 
cracking of various nuts, large, small, thin and 
hard shelled. Then the children combine their 
ideas gained from studying the form of an object 
and its adaptation to a particular use in picture 
composition. A second example of this study of 
structure and use is seen in the impulse found in 
my classes in such well-known objects as a nail 
and a screw. The children feel of these with 
their eyes closed and differentiate between them. 
They tell me why one has a smooth surface and 
pointed end while the other has its thread. We 
listen to the sound of a hammer and touch it. 
Last, we cut out or draw something made from 
wood with hammer, nail, and screw. 

We may educate the child’s mind along the 
idea of progression by such a method. By this 
I mean the stimulation of more than one sense 
in a planned order of progress for training the 
power of accurate observation. 
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An example of the children’s results from this 
advancement in sense stimulation is seen in our 
lesson on the railroad train. We handle luggage 
and then cut out bags, rugs, tags, boxes, tickets, 
and so on, from colored papers. Next, we 
picture the family traveling, which gives the 
children an opportunity for recalling vacation 
trips they themselves 
have experienced. Then 
we remember the rum- 
bling, tooting, whistling, 
and general delightful 
din of starting as we 
make large colored pic- 
tures of the station, its 
terminals, bookstalls, 
lunch counter, and 
posters. The train is 
next cut out, not in parts, 
but large and of one 
piece, and combined 
with representations of 
bridges, fields, forests, 
city tunnels, city streets, 
or however the _ in- 
dividual child chooses. 
Fourth, in this railway 
sequence comes a picture 
of the destination to 
which the family is 
traveling. The results 
in imaginative color 
pictures from this train 
lesson are seen in many 
odd and unexpected 


ONE CHILD'S TWO INTERPRETATIONS OF HER PLAY, THE subjects. 
ACTUAL SCENE, AND THE IMAGE OF IT IN HER MIND. 
NOTICE THE DIFFERENCE IN TECHNIC AND 
FREEDOM OF ILLUSTRATION 


FINAL step in the 
method is a recall 
in the child’s mind of some particularly appealing 
game, and a reproduction in paper cutting, or 
color crayon of the mental picture the combined 
sense impressions of this play made. Rarely 
do we come to an accurate realization of what 
play really means to children. We are eager 
to provide them with the materials, the oppor- 
tunity, the theme, even the directions for dramatic 
activity, but we never truly know the child until 
we study his free play and discover by means of 
‘autious and scientific observations its relation 
to his mental content. When we provide a 
release for the sensory flow through art edu- 
‘ation, we not only arrive at definite and vigorous 
results in line and color, but we unlock the 
frequently barred gate of the subconscious. 

One of our little girls remembered as _ her 
most intriguing imaginative play a doll that 
she made of a milk bottle. She drew the milk 
bottle with the painstaking method of the 
mechanical draughtsman. Its edge was accu- 
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HE beginning of the indoor months 

of the year, when the children’s out- 

door activities and excursions must 

needs be limited, showed an interest- 

ing growth in their initiation of play schemes 

and an encouraging advance in their ability to 
co-operate. 

Our notes of original block play show that 


The children were not interested in their 
former building but one by one again joined 
in the theater play. Ross came from his desk 
on the baleony with a curtain made on a sheet 
of drawing paper which he pasted on the top 
block of the improvised curtain. Edwin made 
the audience room longer and built seats. Billy 


the building for a week 
of the early winter began 
with transportation. A 
station with five tracks 
leading out was built and 
an elaborate coal bunker 
placed close to it. Edwin, 
Peter, George, and Billy 
participated in thescheme. 
Jean built alone. Grace 
and John formed a small 


EpitTor’s Nore: The record of Group 
V begun in the October issue of the 
Magazine presented block play, the use 
of large materials outdoors, original story- 
telling, and the teachers’ analysis of these 
activities in a school of education through 
experience which is attracting wide- 
spread interest. The present continua- 
tion of the project record shows the 


built a track leading from the station to the 


theater and building an- 
other later said, ‘‘This is 
the hospital track.’’ When 
asked why that was need- 
ed he replied, ‘Well, don’t 
the actors fallsometimes?”’ 

Transportation interest 
through block building 
continued and was ex- 
pressed in tracks and 


group in another section 
of the room and began 
making a theater. The 
scheme was Grace’s 
suggestion and was carried 
out by the: two. Grace 
called it ‘‘movies.”’ A wall 
was built out from the 
steps leading to the balcony; the lowest step was the 
stage ; three long blocks represented the curtain and 
these were raised when the performance began. <A 
number of wooden dolls made up the audience. 
The performance was carried on by toy animals and 
was divided into scenes. In the first a snake 
came on the stage, a piece of ribbon from a box 
of fabrics representing the snake. In the second 
scene a pig appeared and was chased away by 
the snake. The third scene showed the snake 
being driven off by a dog. The other children 
were summoned to come to the “movies.” The 
play then developed into a circus and the clowns 
‘ame out to dance. The space under the steps 
was termed the dressing room. The play now 
became noisy and of very little content and was 
interfered with by me and the children sent back to 
their original schemes. John and Grace continued 
with the play. Grace dressed the wooden dolls 
with pieces of paper shaped and opened for the 
head to pass through. The dolls were dressed 
and put on the stage and on the steps above. 


development 


of one 
play 


need 
their 


of the 
ness of these little ones through their 
another in 
thought. 


bridges, trains, engines, 


social conscious- wrecking engines, and 
stations. The boys built 
‘arrying out in a group merging 


corresponding 
erowth in originality and technical skill by 
may be noted. 


their individual schemes 
joining tracks and 
running engines over all 
ofthem. Grace and Jean 
built together, making a 
good scheme of a house with a slide back of it, a 
large yard in front, and a pasture at the side with 
horses placed in it. Peter very ingeniously raised 
an engine from the floor to the tracks. He had 
built a block engine on the floor and using a 
cylinder rolled the engine from the floor to the 
track. The cylinder lay beside him on the 
floor, so I was unable to tell if it was an accident 
or a carefully, thought-out plan. He was 
immensely pleased with the scheme, as is char- 
acteristic of Peter when he recognizes an unusual 
accomplishment, and called the attention of 
the group to witness his ingenuity. 

Ross made red lights on his trains with red 
crayon and no train was allowed to enter his 
stations without red lights on front and rear. 
Billy’s floor scheme showed a station into which 
four tracks led. It was well built and showed 
clarity of thought. Each track continued outside 
of the station and terminated in track or bridges. 

Edwin built a similar construction, but when 
questioned about it said, “It’s like Billy’s,” 
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and only after Billy’s description could Edwin 
explain his. This is Edwin’s tendency; he is 
often dubbed “copycat” by the other children. 

Drawing and Painting: Drawings this week 
of January third were representative, showing 
landscapes, Santa Claus scenes and _ vehicles. 
Fabrics were introduced and immediately used 
in cutting and pasting. The children chose 
for color, though when asked usually named 
the kind of material correctly. The method 
of use varied. Some drew an outline and put 
in the fabrics, others pasted without lines. 
James folded pieces of material, pasted bits of 
paper across to hold in the folds and described 
these as bags of wheat in a wheat field. The 
other posters represented houses made of textiles, 
and men in various garments. Mary had tied 
a colored ribbon on her picture for a necktie 
cutting slits in order to tie the ribbon around 
the neck. 

Preceding one drawing period I read the 
story of “The Wonderful Cow.” A discussion 
followed about the possibility of illustrating 
the stories of the big book (“Here and Now 
Stories” then in manuscript). The stories were 
named and the children chose the ones they 
wished to illustrate. Ross did a very good 
thing for the “Subway Car.” He showed two 
cars and the doors and levers operating the 
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doors, then above a line there was a house and a 
car to show the street. Looking at the picture 
one had the feeling of a cross section view of the 
subway. 

Clay: Miss Levin modeled clay with us for 
the first time today. The children all sat down 
with her and interest continued for an hour. 
Miss Levin suggested that the children make 
pots but received little response except from 
Billy who made a flower pot. Instead the objects 
made were birthday cakes, ducks, a duck bath, 
houses, a summer house which resembled a 
pergola, dishes and trays. After the class the 
children cleaned up their desks and went outside. 
Jean stayed to sweep the floor which she asked 
to be allowed to do. 

Original Stories: The stories were retellings 
of Christmas experiences. There was much dis- 
cussion of Santa Claus and stockings and the 
gifts received. The last few minutes before 
Miss Hubbell’s coming were spent in James’s 
favorite dramatic play “Lectures.” The chil- 
dren sat in a group and took turns in telling 
stories. As the children finished their drawings 
they joined the circle of audience and lecturers. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: In the 
yard at No. 30, Ross, Arthur, Peter, and James 
cleared mud from the sidewalk, working with 
shovels and ice choppers. The other children 
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played train and were joined by the former when 
the mud was cleared. Jean had returned and 
she and Grace played house together. Mary 
came very late and did stunts and other things 
alone. George, John, Peter, and Edwin played 
fire engine. Arthur and James joined the chil- 
dren who were digging and Arthur and Mary 
played together. Billy played house with chil- 
dren from Group 5A. 

During an afternoon John, George, and Peter 
began playing circus, but this was boisterous 
and without content and I discouraged it; they 
then played and organized a tag game and later 
with excellent observation and accuracy played 
“Follow the Leader,” taking turns at being 
leader. After this play had continued for some 
time they began digging, pretending to dig for 
gold. Billy again played house with Group 5A. 
He was the father and fondled and cared for 
another child who played “baby.” Grace and 
Jean built a house of blocks and bought cakes 
and flowers from Ross, who went about selling 
things from a cart. 

In one morning petiod I gathered the group 
for a decision as to play for the period. ‘‘Train” 
was decided upon and worked out well. With- 
out building a special track the sidewalk was used 
with half for trains on the right, the other half 
for trains on the left. Throughout the play 
this division was strictly adhered to. The play 
was a dramatization of cars and engines. Later 
there was one engine and a long train of cars. 
Seven or eight children played in this train 
holding to each others’ coats, belts, or sweaters 
and showing excellent control. So often this 
arrangement becomes boisterous, probably 
because of the hampering proximity. Later 
the long train broke into groups of two repre- 
senting an engine and coal car for each 
group. Wrecks occurred and were 
raised by derricks. These were repre- 
sented by long boards held at a slant 
and lowered slowly for operation on 
the wreck. All the boys in the group 
engaged in this activity and occasion- 
ally were joined by some member of 
Group 5A. 

Mary played with Peggy in a house 
game. Grace and Jean played house 
with children from 5A. Jean has 
shown the same listlessness that she 
did in the fall, especially during the 
morning period. 

The next day train play absorbed 
the attention and interest of the 
majority of the group again. A track 
was built with blocks and boards 
and the children ran around and 
around representing different kinds 


of trains and engines. The play lacked the content 
of yesterday’s activity but the motion was 
excellent and the exercise very good for the cold 
day. John, George, Peter, Ross, Arthur, James, 
Edwin, and Billy participated. Mary and Jean 
played house together, Grace arrived at the end 
of the hour. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES 


In the shop the children returned without 
decrease in interest to the objects begun before 
the holidays. Billy finished the truck he had 
started and used it later when picking up blocks. 
It is an excellent product, having a body, four 
wheels, a seat, and a steering wheel. It measures 
about eighteen inches in length and ten inches in 
width. 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


This was developed through the content of 
the play. As the children dug out the mud 
piled on the sidewalk they remarked about the 
hardness of it. I asked ‘‘why,” but the children 
did not know, the only contribution being that 
it was heavy. I explained about the water 
freezing in it, and in digging was able to point 
out ice crystals in the mud. 

In the railroad play signals were dramatized 
by a child climbing the posts at the corners of 
the yard. When a hand was extended it indi- 
cated a red light and the train could not proceed 
until this was changed. John, George, and 
Peter originated this. Arthur quickly imitated 
the play and was very exacting in demanding 
recognition of signals. 

In the fire play an engine house was used in 
one part of the yard, in another corner a house 
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was constructed with blocks to represent the 
fire inspector’s house. 

In the mine digging the children were discussing 
the gold they would find and expected it to be 
in the form of money. I told them of a gold 
mine I had visited and the condition and appear- 
ance of the gold mined. I explained also the 
assaying, smelt- 
ing, and minting 
of gold for money. 
A direct return 
of this came out 
a few muinutes 
later when 
and Peter set up 
a shop and pound- 
ing out bits of 
mica from stone 
said they were in 
the gold office. 

Apropos of the 
experience with 
frozen mud the 
discussion at milk 
time turned again 
to this. The vari- 
ous forms of frost 
and ice and its 
uses were named. I told the children of a walk 
taken in the woods a week ago and of the frozen 
falls and ponds and ice skating seen at the time. 
A discussion of skating and sliding followed. 

Later in the week James and John told stories 
at the milk table which aroused a discussion 
on the choice of vocations. Peter said he was 
going to be a fireman. This with policeman, 
fire inspector, and engineer were the most popu- 
lar choices. The girls had not contributed, but 
when Arthur said, “I’m going to be a fireman,”’ 
Jean asked, “‘But can you if you are going to 
marry me?”’ 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 
WEEK OF JANUARY 1OTH 


Block building was a repetition of the station 
construction with outgoing tracks similar to 
previous schemes. George and Billy developed 
this and built only two tracks. From the station 
they built a raised track, being especially careful 
of technic when rounding a corner with a curved 
block. Supports were carefully placed under- 
neath to make the construction strong and firm 
for the trains. 

When Nancy, a new child, arrived I asked 
George if he could add a space for her. He 


accepted the suggestion and she adjusted her- 
self at once, building with George to construct 
her track like his. 


When the track was built, 
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Billy, who had helped and been as interested as 
George, said ““Now you have to make an engine; 
do you know how to make an engine?” He 
then showed her how an engine was constructed 
with a long block and smaller peg blocks. Play 
after this consisted of running engines over the 
tracks. When Nancy put her train on an 
adjoining track of 
Billy’s and he re- 


marked, ‘Hey, 
vou are on my 
track,” she re- 


plied, “‘It doesn’t 
matter, we’re all 
playing together.” 
If a track broke 
down she built it 
up or was helped 
to rebuild it by 
one or both of the 
other two. 

John, Grace, 
and Edwin repro- 
duced the theater 
of the week before 
elaborating the 
scheme, using 
dolls and animals 
and puppets. The stage was arranged so the 
audience could sit on the steps. Edwin carried 
on the building when Grace went to her table to 
make costumes for the dolls. 

Jean built alone making a house with a large 
yard. The house was furnished with block 
furniture, two chairs, a table, and a bed. Two 
wooden dolls occupied the house. As soon as 
the construction was finished Jean left and went 
to her table to draw. Peter drew at his table 
the entire building period, spending the time in 
making pictures and in dressing the dolls in 
paper costumes for the theater. 

Arthur and Mary played in another part of 
the room.- Their scheme was a farm plan. 
Arthur’s tendency to choose a partner and then 
ignore his contribution to the play was _ pro- 
tested by Mary. In the play Mary added 
blocks to the building, but Arthur immediately 
said “No,” and took them off. Mary was just 
as firm as he and friction ensued. At last 
Arthur gave in without interference from me. 
The show of aggression on Mary’s part is encour- 
aging. 

In later periods Jean and Nancy built a walled 
inclosure representing a yard and sidewalk. A 
church brought in from the shop was placed in 
the inclosure. When Billy came in he built a 
track leading to the church. Later the girls left 
to model clay and George and Billy continued 
building. A station was built with a_ track 
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leading out of it. George called it the Grand 
Central Station. He built this up and elaborated 
it while Billy concerned himself with the tracks. 
George pointed out to me a skylight and said, 
“Do you remember the skylight mght here on 
the Grand Central Station?” He added a lunch- 
room on one side. Billy built his track as an 
elevated road for a distance and then curved it 
around, brought it to the floor and passed it 
under his own track. A spur went out from 
one track and bumpers were indicated by up- 
right blocks at the end of each. There were 
three of these and Billy volunteered the informa- 
tion, “This track goes to Boston and this one 
goes to Greensboro and this one to Chicago.”’ 

John and Edwin used the green chairs for a 
jungle. They arranged them at one end of the 
room, built up some blocks for a house and 
began playing ‘‘Little Black Sambo.” The green 
block box was rolled and used as a curtain. 
Nancy and Jean were to come and watch the 
play. John acted as the tigers, taking the part 
of all four. After this was played through 
another play was carried out with original 
material. The box was again rolled over for a 
curtain, and a rushing noise was made to indi- 
cate water being put on the stage. Chairs were 
then placed for diving boards and a boat (shop 
construction) was placed on the water. 

John throughout the play was very well 
organized. He gave most of the directions. 
Edwin would suggest but: was uncertain of his 
material and John held him down to actual 
possibilities for acting. 

Outdoor Play with Big Materials: Yard play 
at No. 30 broke into three groups, Grace, Edwin, 
George, Peter, Billy, and James built with 
blocks and _ played 
theater and circus. Mary 
and Jean played on the 
slide, did stunts on the 
turning poles and near 
the end of the hour 


At left an ocean liner coming 
into dock. There are tugboats on 
either side of the boat. The dock 
is rounded, which is a result of 
noticing the shape of ferry slips. 
The cylinders are piles. The 
background is a train barge with 
a train on it. The tracks are 
represented by small cylinders laid 
end to end. At right the two tall 
buildings are very typical of the 
average construction of this age. 
They are called ‘houses’ or 
‘offices,’ but the chief interest is 
in the manipulation of the blocks 
during construction. The fore- 
ground is steps, also typical of 
first interest in technic of more 
elaborate building. 
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played horse and hauled dirt in a eart. John 
and Arthur played fire engine, leaving their 
play to join the circus. Later they returned 
to the fire engine play and combined it with 
the circus scheme. 

John, Peter, George, and Edwin took the 
ladder and decided to build an engine house to 
inclose it. Billy drove Jean and Grace as horses 
until Naney came at 9.30. When Nancy, the 
new child, came, Billy and Grace made _ her 
acquainted with her new environment. A game 
on the slide followed, participated in by Billy, 


Nancy, Mary, and Arthur. Grace made a 
garden with a beach running beside it. Later 
yard play was hampered by the cold. A train 


game with the walk for tracks was decided upon 
and all the group played in it. Hopping around 
the yard on one foot, then on the other, became 
popular near the end of the period. The chil- 
dren were good at this except James who could 
scarcely hop without falling. 

Organized Games: The children played organ- 
ized games in the alley from 9 until 10. The 
games played were “Pom, Pom, Pull Away,” 
‘Hide and Seek,” and ‘‘Red Lion.” ‘Hide and 
Seek”’ continued the longest period. At the 
noon period the children wished to begin building 
at once. I suggested that they run without 
coats by twos from the cloak hall to No. 30 
and back. This was so popular that repetitions 
were asked for and each group ran three times. 

“T Spy” was played while we waited for milk 
to come. The interest held over after milk 
‘ame and continued until 10.20. Group organ- 


ization in this was noticeable, being in marked 
contrast to the same game played in the fall. 
The group spirit developed in outdoor organized 
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games, carried over directly into this indoors. 
Today the control and interest were excellent 
and all were interested in the efforts of the one 
spying. When played before, a group spirit 
was almost entirely lacking; some one would 
be sure to tell the place of the object before it 
was found. 

Original Stories: First Group Story. At the 
milk period the following co-operative story was 


given. This was the first effort of the sort by 
the group. 
George: Once there was a little boy and he 


walked and walked and he came to a house. 

Billy: And so he came into a house and there 
was a little boy, and his father came walking 
into the kitchen. 

Jean: There was a fireplace and the father 
almost fell in it. 

Peter: And he said, “I might as well put out 
the fire with some water,’’and he made a mistake 
and thought there was water in the kettle and 
there was only burning matches. 

James: And he put the teakettle in the fire. 

John: And it got hotter and hotter till the 
house flew up in the air. 

Nancy: And his glasses dropped in the fire. 

Arthur: Then he tried to put his fingers in 
to get the glasses and his finger tips burned and 
then he said, “Oh, my! I’d better take a stick 
to fish them out.” 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 

Shop: Nancy showed no initiative in begin- 
ning an object in the shop. I started her on 
making a box for her crayons. She handled 
the tools as if they were new to her and sawed 
awkwardly. At lunch period I heard her proudly 
telling her sister Peggy of the shop and the wood 
she had sawed off. 

The children continue to work on the objects 
begun. Edwin finished his truck today. It 
was not as good as those which are finished and 
John and George spoke of it, saying derisively, 
“Oh, Edwin, some truck.” 

SPECIAL TRAINING 

Language: At milk and cracker time I read 
“The Farmer Tries to Sleep.” Requests were 
then made for the “New Engine” and ‘The 
Subway Car,” both of which I read. During 
the engine story the children joined with me 
whenever I came to the verse and made the sounds 
of the engine at the end of the story. The repre- 
sentation was excellent. The choo, choo, choo, 
choo was in perfect unison and rhythm. 

At one time I read, just before going home, 
the story of “Little Black Sambo.” Edwin 
asked to play it but it was then time to go home. 
I shall be interested to see if this leads to a 
dramatization later. 
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ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Discussions: At milk time the discussion 
turned to direction and pointing in the room 
toward uptown and downtown. John at first 
seemed puzzled but when he explained what he 
meant he proved to be confused by the two-way 
traffic on Fifth Avenue. I cleared this up by 
explaining traffic regulations for cars going 
uptown and downtown. The other children 
who knew direction at all were correct in what 
they gave. I took the opportunity to expand 
this talk into a floor plan of the alley and 
sketches were made by the children of the way 
to their homes. They named the streets and 
told whether they were going uptown or down- 
town or crosstown in tracing their way. None 
of them had difficulty and all were interested 
and keen for the next turn. 


Content of Play: The yard play represented 
trains with engines, coal, baggage, and pas- 
senger cars. There was much interruption by 
complaint of the cold. We went to the room at 
9.50. George built a large elaborate boat which 
he called a fire boat and added a great many 
peg blocks to represent nozzles. George was 
very proud of his construction and well might be, 
since it was made with splendid technic. It 
was large and heavy but moved when he pushed 
it without any of the parts dislodging. Billy’s 
boat showed good construction. Curved blocks 
were inverted on it to represent the lifeboats. 

Arthur built up a boat and later joined James 
in constructing a hospital. An inclosure was 
made of blocks, block beds were constructed and 
wooden men put on them for patients. The 
leg of one doll was off from the knee so, with 
dowels sawed into equal lengths and string, the 
doll was equipped with crutches. A bean bag 
pillow was the cot on which the new patients 
were received. A roadway inclosed the blocks 
and led to the hospital door. Outside the 
hospital, in another inclosure, were several dolls 
who had been buried. James, as the doctor, 
would say, ‘Anybody to look over today?” 
The place was named ‘‘The Rose-Petal Hospital.” 
Arthur played with good co-operation. James 
gave most of the comment. 

The theater and circus play in the yard one 
morning was elaborated by information frona 
Edwin who talked a great deal about the Hippo- 
drome. Horses came on the stage and there 
were a great many bears. Arthur was sweep- 
ing the walk, and when attacked by one of the 
bears remarked, “I’m the man sweeping your 
stable and you must like me.” The animal 


play was well controlled. There was a great 
deal of growling and good imitation of animal] 
activities. 
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In the ladder and fire-house play going on in 
the group composed of John, George, Peter, and 
Edwin, care was taken to make the fire-house 
long enough for the ladder. John, with a ruler, 
measured the length of the ladder. He placed 
it carefully and counted each space a unit. He 
was assisted in this by the others. He next 
measured off a space of equal length on the side- 
walk, a block was placed at each end of the 
length measured, and the sides of the fire-house 
were built up. The ladder was then put inside 
and a roof built over it. 

The slide game played by Billy, Nancy, Mary, 
and Arthur was a competition in stunts and 
rapidity of descent. Each took his turn in line. 
Arthur played well and with abandon as did 
Mary. She is entering into the play a little 
more heartily. 

Jean and Grace constructed a realistic little 
garden by using needles and twigs from the 
Christmas tree still in the yard. It was inclosed 
with pebbles and a strip of soil ran along a few 
feet away to represent the beach. Jean contrib- 
uted the idea, and Grace helped in the building 
and arrangement. The plan was well carried 
out and effective, but small, and of a nicety 
characteristic of Jean. 

In the theater built by Grace and Edwin 
puppets were moved about on the stage, Edwin 
singing the acts they carried out. The story 
amounted to little, the mere act of bringing people 
or animals on the stage and putting up and 
taking down the curtain being the chief interest. 
Five curtains had been made on drawing paper 
and were suspended from a block and hanging 
down before the stage. The block holding the 
curtains was being supported on the sides by 
upright blocks. When Edwin announced that 
the play was ready all the children collected on 
the steps to watch.the play. 

The newspaper game was the first attempt at 
playing store. In the discussion preceding the 
play the newspapers which the children knew 
were named: 


The New York Times The Tribune 
The Sun The Journal 
The American The World 


The Globe 

The price was known and named as two cents; 
no child brought out the fact that some were 
three cents but Edwin said, “On Sunday, The 
American is ten cents.’”’ <A large bunch of news- 
papers were folded with the name of the paper 
outside and arranged on the bench and on one 
of the block boxes to represent news stands. 
Edwin and George were stand keepers and the 
other children built block inclosures for houses 
and placed a chair inside and after buying a 
paper dramatized the reading of it. Billy read 
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“Fair today and Tuesday—fresh south winds.” 
James placed his house near the fire, crossed 
his foot over his knee and sat before the fire 
reading the newspaper. Pennies and five and 
ten cents pieces were used to buy the papers. 
The dimes were used for the Sunday editions 
for which six cents and sometimes ten cents were 
demanded. The children had no difficulty in 
calculating change from a five-cent piece when a 
two-cent paper was bought except Nancy who 
was hesitant and needed help. Edwin and 
Jean were very quick to give change and had no 
difficulty. Each child had a chance to sell. 
The amount taken in was counted as far as 
twenty and twenty-two cents. After Billy had 
counted his eighteen cents I threw out, ‘““How 
many papers have you sold?” He did not 
know and I asked if he could tell by his money. 
He thought for a minute and began counting 
his pennies in groups of two and remarked, 
“nine papers.” 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 


WEEK OF JANUARY 17TH 


Blocks: George and Ross built boats and 
were joined by Billy when he came. These 
were left and returned to, and there was recon- 
struction and elaboration of the schemes through- 
out the week. 

Drawing and Painting: In the drawing period 
several pictures were made on paper and later 
the blackboards were used. John and George 
made excellent boat pictures. Arthur made 
an attempt at repeated design decorating the 
corners of his sheet with triangles of color. He 
began with a running loop movement across his 
sheet and said, “I’m writing a letter to Mater.” 
As he drew he sang la le la le la le. 

Some drawings are coming with war repre- 
sentations. These show fights with ships and 
airplanes, bullets in the air, and dashes of red 
and orange to show the flame. George and 
Ross have given the impetus. Many of the 
drawings are decorative and there are story 
illustrations of their own and others’ stories. 

Clay: Miss Levin came in to model clay 
with the children. The interest continued about 
forty-five minutes, some leaving before this 
time. A marked interest in technic is manifest. 
Among the things made were the following: a 
very well shaped and carefully molded pitcher 
by Grace, candlesticks, buffer, and a powder 
puff with very fancy handles on the buffers. 
Ross made a tennis racket and balls. There 
was also a pickaxe, dog, snake, and one coiled 
snake. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: Yard play 
at No. 30 was somewhat interfered with by the 

(Continued on page 53) 


Helping Children to Make 
Friends of Books 


By Martha D. Fink, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas 


ACATION and birthdays with their 

treasure of picture books had come 

and gone. The approaching holiday 

season was an added incentive to 
the book thought in our kindergarten, and the 
children talked daily about stories in print 
and the colored pictures they were enjoying 
at home. 

“Bring your books to kindergarten and let 
us enjoy them together,” I suggested. 

And this was the beginning of the little room 
in the southwest corner of the kindergarten 
which the children proudly designate as ‘Our 
Library.” The children brought their books 
to kindergarten, showed their favorite pictures 
to one another, and told some of the stories 
that mother had read to them. They were 
instinctively interested in these books, and this 
interest was our inspiration for the activities 
of the kindergarten during the following weeks. 

The point of departure in this enterprise 


which we enjoyed so much and found so fruitful 


THE LIBRARY CORNER OF MISS FINK’S KINDERGARTEN 


in educational implication was the book itself. 
Children of kindergarten-primary age are very 
much concerned with processes and structure. 
“How was it made?” “What will it do?” 
These questions are a child’s expression of a 
desire for knowledge and if we do not answer 
them he is very likely to break, even destroy, 
in his investigations, the object about which 
he wishes to learn. I believe that young chil- 
dren are careless with books because they are 
so interested in them and have not learned the 
technic for handling them. 

My first step was that of leading the children 
to some comprehension of the vast amount of 
effort, skill, and labor represented in the manu- 
facture of each book. After their own fashion 
they played at making up stories, attempted 
the drawing or painting of pictures to illustrate 
well known rhymes and tales, folded pages and 
bound them together crudely under a cover 
page which they had designed. Truly, they 
decided, many things had to be done before a 
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book could be turned over to the shopkeeper 
in its finished form. 

After this appreciation had been developed, 
I wished to impress the children with the neces- 
sity of properly caring for books, how to hold 
them, how to turn the pages, how to lay them 


BOOKMAKING BEGINS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
IN THE SEATTLE (WASH.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Courtesy, Helen Mary Reynolds, Department Kindergarten-Primary, 
Seattle, Wash. 


on the table, and place them on bookshelves. 
This teaching was carried out objectively through 
play. The children got out the large floor 
blocks and built a substantial bookcase, the 
proper place to keep books when not in use. 
They tested the strength of their construction 
by gathering books from desk, tables, and shelves 
about the room, and placing them in the new 
bookease. Here emphasis was laid upon the 
proper way of placing books on the shelves. 
Did that end the exercise? No, because the 
question arose, “Are the books always in the 
shelves in your libraries?” 

“We have a library table at home, and the 
books mother and father are reading are on 
that,” volunteered Sue. 

“Suppose we make a corner of this room into 
our library and have a table as well as a book- 


case,” I suggested. ‘Do we need any other 
furniture?”’ Whereupon the children took up 


the new problems of building tables and chairs, 
and after experimentation succeeded in deter- 
mining the relative heights of one to the other. 

“Now our library is ready for people to live 
in; let us be the people who go to the bookcase 
and find the books they would like to look at 
or read,” I suggested. 

The children responded readily and imme- 
diately seated themselves about the tables to 
read stories. At this point we emphasized the 


careful handling and turning of pages in a prac- 
tical 


and definite way. Presently one little 
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enthusiast exclaimed, “I’m reading ‘The Three 
Little Kittens’ in my book!” 
“Will you read it to us?” I asked, and one 


after another repeated familiar rhymes and 
stories they had found illustrated. But the 


gong for the end of the 
was home-going time. 
now in the library? 
“Why, put our books where they belong, 
of course,” the children exclaimed, and again 
the use of the bookcase was le: arned in this 


session sounded. It 
What was to be done 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CARAVAN FOLLOWS 
NEW ENGLAND ROADS 


Courtesy, The Boston Bookshop for Boys and Girls 


perfectly natural play situation. ‘I want to 
leave my book here, and then we can play library 
again tomorrow,” announced Jack. ‘‘So do I!” 
“So do I!” and “So do I!” exclaimed other chil- 
dren too, giving me the realization that our 
book project had became a vital part of our 
kindergarten play experience. 


SAMPLE PAGES OF ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOUND 
STORY BOOK OF TWENTY PAGES MADE 
BY YOUNG CHILDREN 


Mary Reynolds, Department Kindergarten-Primary, 

Educational procedure with children must be 
conducted as a co-operative enterprise. It mat- 
ters little whether teacher or children initiate 
the activities, provided they are based on the 
children’s interests and become a part of the 
children’s feeling, thinking, and doing; that is, 
a part of their living. And a good book should 
be a living force in the life of even the very 
young child. 
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HIS analysis of the kindergarten child’s 
activities as they give opportunity 
for reproducing domestic experiences 
gives him a new feeling for the social 
group. From sharing the life of the home, 
the family, and the town, he now takes part 
in play which dramatizes these. He, himself, 
is through carefully planned excursions, story- 
telling. and handicraft the home builder, the 


home maker, 
worker. 


his 
interest, 
In this use of 


The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The Denver Public Schools, Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent, 
A. L. Threlkeld, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Curriculum Revision 


the tradesman, 
Through handling, observing, and using 
the materials and tools of family life he not 
only develops his technical skill and adds to 
thought content 


and the craft 


in terms of instinctive 


but he grows in social consciousness. 


domestic and community life 


as a basis for learning lies one of the unique 
values of the kindergarten. 


| 
DoMEsTIC 
ACTIVITIES M ATERIALS | OUTCOMES 
1. Playing house. Large blocks. | Appreciations:— 
: Sticks. 1. Of the construction of a dwelling. 
Boards. 2. Of the labor involved in building. 
Pieces of wall-| Habits and Attitude:-— 
board. 1. Being careful of companions in play. 
Screens. 2. Not criticizing unkindly the work of 
Chairs. others. 
| Tables. Not dropping or throwing blocks. 


Carrying material in correct manner. 

Estimating amount and kind of mate- 

rial needed. 

}. Learning to use material to best advan- 
tage and in most lifelike manner. 

| Laying blocks as bricks are laid. 

| Skills and Facts of Knowledge:— 

| | 1. Ability to co-operate in building, to be 

or to follow a leader. 

2. Knowledge of material used in build- 

ing: wood, brick, stone, cement, 

mortar, lath, glass, iron. 

3. Ability to make and execute a plan. 

. Knowledge of terms: long, longer, 
wide, wider, short, high, low, front, 
back. 

5. Ability to draw simple pictures of 

houses. 


~ 


Appreciation :— 
1. Of the need of rooms. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge :— 
1. Minimum number and name of rooms: 
kitchen, bath, sleeping, living room. 
2. Ability to make simple room plans. . 


Same as for build- 


a. Arranging | 5: 
ing house above. 


house. 


METHODS 


| Talk about houses, material used in con- 


struction; kinds of houses: 
cottage, hotel. 


apartment, 


Visit houses in process of construction and 
watch workmen employed: carpenter, 
plumber, mason. 


Children should choose house to be built 
and direct building; work criticized by 
pupils and teacher and suggestions made 
for improvement. 


Teacher should insist upon children using 
correct construction and vocabulary 
when asking for material or help. 


Definite work with the blocks might be 
given in connection with this activity. 


Talk about number of rooms needed for 
an average family. Discuss families 
represented by the group. 

Visit house to see arrangement and built- 
in features. 

Begin idea of subtraction by contrasting 
size of families. 


Clay for dishes. 


b. Furnishing | Toy furniture. Appreciations :— 
house. Laundry  equip- 1. Of material to be used. 

ment. 2. Of furniture to be made. 

Dishes. Habit and Attitude:— 

Furniture con- 1. Handling tools correetly. 

structed of Skill and Facts of Knowledge:— 
blocks, boxes 1. Ability to construct simple chairs, 
(fruit, cigar, tables, beds, cupboards, cradles. 
chalk), wood, 2. Ability to weave or braid rugs. 
mill ends, lath, 3. Ability to sew curtains and bedding. 
scraps from 4. Ability to make clay dishes and 
manual training decorate. 
room. 5. Ability to make a simple design suited 
Material for cur- to article in size and color. 
tains, rugs, bed-| 6. Knowledge of first principles of design, 
ding. repetition of units, spacing, curve, or 

straight lines. 


Encourage children to see the need of 
material not furnished and to bring to 
school pieces of muslin, boxes, nails, 
‘and so forth. 


Articles made should be judged by the 
group as to workmanship and practica- 
bility. 

Encourage the children to decorate their 
articles artistically. 


Clay dishes may be decorated by making 
a design in the clay and coloring with 
crayola or paint. 
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DoMESTIC 
ACTIVITIES 


b. Furnishing 


house 
(Continued). 


MATERIALS 
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Workbench 
large 


or 
wooden 
blocks, pliers, 
hammer, saw, 
drill, nails, (cigar 
box and shingle 
nails), screw- 
driver. 

Paint and brushes. 


| Rugs. 


ce. Caring for 
house. 


pan. 


Broom and dust- 


Appreciations :-— 


7. Ability to measure legs for table or 
chair 

. Ability to use few nails. 

. Knowledge of correct name for ham- 
mer, drill, saw, pliers. 

. Recognition of appropriate furniture 
for room. 


Go 


1. Of order and cleanliness. 
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METHODS 


Examine catalogues for house furnish- 
ings; cut out pictures and arrange in 
booklet, representing rooms. 


Label pictures, thus making the child 
observe the symbol with the picture. 


The correct use of tools will follow the 
desire to construct something and the 
teacher must demonstrate their use. 

| Dramatize these activities in as nearly 

| as possible a lifelike situation. 


| Interest children and mothers to help 
furnish this equipment. 


See that the equipment is kept clean and 
in usable condition, because the habits 
being formed are far-reaching. 


| Dramatize with the children, using toy 
telephones. 


Show by example the correct way to 
manipulate telephone. 


Use informally in many activities. 


Talk about the telephone poles, wires, and 
the value of a telephone as a time saver. 
If possible, watch the lineman stringing 
new wires. 


Another use of number and the written 
symbol might here be encouraged. 


2. How to wash different kinds of dolls: 
bisque, celluloid, rag. 

3. How to button, pin, hook, lace, tie, 
snap articles of clothing for dolls. 

4. How to dress and undress a doll. 


Children bring in magazines and materials 
for dolls. 

Practice cutting dolls free hand and drawing 
dolls free hand using children as models. 

Have children draw features. Use good 
results of children as patterns for whole 
class. 

Dolls satisfying to the child can be made 
of rags, blocks, stockinette, and so forth. 

Sawdust or shavings make good filling. 

Encourage the children to make their own 
toys. Give directions, when necessary. 


Teacher must see that there is clothing 
which can be buttoned, ,pinned, hooked, 
and laced. 


Lead children to see similarity of activities 
for dolls and themselves. 


Dust cloth. 2. Of mother’s work. 
Sponge. Habits and Attitude:— 
| Table. 1. Sweeping away from faces, so as not to 
Dishes. breathe in dust. 
| Cloth. 2. Keeping things dusted and tidied. 
Bed. Skills and Facts of Knowledge:— 
Bedding. | 1. How to hold broom, dustpan. 
2. When and how to use sponge or cloth 
in wiping up. 
| | 3. How to spread tablecloth and place sil- 
ver, dishes, and napkins on table. 
4. How to serve a tea party and wash the 
dishes. 
| 5. Reeognition of springs, mattress, pil- 
| lows, sheets, quilts, blankets, spread, 
and ability to place correctly on bed. 
d. Telephoning. | Toy _ telephones, | Appreciation:— 
commercial; and 1. Value of social intercourse. 
those made by | Habits and Attitude:— 
children. 1. Forming good, simple, interesting sen- 
String. tences. 
Spools. 2. Speaking promptly when answering 
Book. telephone. 
Pad. 3. Speaking into telephone and not too 
Pencil. loudly. 
Cardboard 4. Speaking distinctly. 
money. 5. Speaking courteously. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge:— 
1. To know mouthpiece, receiver. 
2. To know that receiver must hang 
when not in use. 
3. To know how to call numbers. 
4. To know correct response in answering 
telephone. 
Playing with | Paper. Appreciations :— 
dolls. Commerical dolls. 1. Of a good doll. 
a. Making dolls. | Cloth. 2. Pleasure in imitative play. 
Stockinette. Habits and Attitude:— 
Clothespins. 1. Profiting by the results of others’ work. 
Blocks. 2. Assisting younger children. 
Bottles. 3. Wanting to do work. 
Zephyr. Skills and Facts of Knowledge:— 
Cotton. 1. Ability to cut out a paper doll. 
Sawdust. 2. Ability to make eyes, nose, mouth, in 
Shavings. doll. 
3. Ability to stuffdolls. 
b. Caring for | Clothes. Appreciation :— 
dolls. Pan. 1. Of the care both dolls and children 
Soap. need. 
Water. Habits and Attitude:— 
Towels. 1. Handling tools correctly. 
Washcloth. 2. Keeping clothing off floor. 
Brush. Skills and Facts of Knowledge:— 
Comb. 1. To know articles of clothing by name. 


Insist upon clean dolls and clean children. 


Actual participation in the washing is 
necessary for results. 
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DoMESTIC 
ACTIVITIES 


MATERIALS 


ce. Making doll 
clothes. 


| Box or trunk to | 


Pictures. 
Stories. 
Paper: tissue, wall, | 
crepe. 
Tinfoil. 
Cardboard. 
Scissors. 
Paste. | 
Paint. 
Crayola. 
Scraps of cloth. 
Work box contain- 
ing needles, pins, 
thread, etc. 


hold clothes. 
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OUTCOMES 


METHODS 


Appreciations :— 


Habits and Attitude:— 


1. To enjoy the activity. 
2. Of the need of doll clothes. 
3. Of the need of a pattern. 


1. Being sensitive to appearance of 
clothes. 

2. Selecting material appropriate for use 
of garments, as a Sunday dress or a 
summer coat of cloths appropriate 
for seasons. 

3. Folding and putting away clothes. 

4. Being economical with material. 

5. Increasing skill in workmanship, choice 
of color, and economy. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge:— 
1. How to cut a dress to fit a certain sized 
doll. 
2. How to describe a simple costume. 
3. How to thread and use a needle. 
4. How to combine colors effectively. 
5. How to work out and apply simple 


design. 

6. How to differentiate between thread 
and string. 

7. How to know silk, wool, cotton, velvet, 
leather. 


8. That wool comes from sheep. 
9. That cotton come from a plant. 
10. That silk is spun by a worm. 
11. That leather is hide or skin. 
12. How to paste well, amount of paste 
necessary. 
13. How other children dress: Dutch, 


Japanese, Indian. 


d. Washing and 
ironing doll 
clothes. 


e. Sewing. 
Aprons. 
Doll clothes. 


Bedding. 


Marble bags. | 


Tub. 

Board. 

Basket. 

Clothesline. 

Pins. 

Iron and ironing 
board. 

Washing com- 
pounds. 

Lux. 

Warm water. 
Soap. 

Starch. 

Bluing. 

Bench. 
Pail. 

Doll clothes. 
Bedding. 
Children’s work 
aprons. | 
Stories: 
Sun and Wind— | 


| 


XEsop Fables. 


| 
| 
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Allow children to experiment with mate- 
rials. 


Call attention to commendable work. 
Hold conversations about children’s 
clothes and call attention to garments 


in the room. 


Have children bring in pieces of own 
clothing. 


Discuss the sources of material, showing 
industrial arts exhibits where possible. 


Bring in such articles as spinning wheel, 
carding machine, and so forth. 


Criticize the objects made in the group. 

Provide suitable needles. 

Undressed dolls in the ‘room will create 
the desire to make clothing and much 


originality will be shown in the finished 
articles. 


Appreciations :— 
1. Labor connected with laundry work. 
2. Pleasure in sheer manipulation. 
3. Of clean clothes. 


Habits and Attitude:— 
1. Mopping water if spilled. 
2. Carrying water without spilling. 
3. Washing clothes clean. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

1. Reasons for sorting clothes, white from 
dark, woolens from cotton. 

2. Soaking loosens dirt. 

3. Boiling and bluing whitens clothes. 

4. Starch stiffens clothes. 

5. Difference in effect of hand and laun- 
dry soap on hands. 

6. Effect of wind, sun, and shade in dry- 
ing process. 

7. Heated iron takes wrinkles from 
clothes. 

8. Use of appropriate vocabulary. 

9. Recognition of labels on soap, starch, 
bluing. 

10. Ability to count clothespins needed. 


Sewing box. 
Needle. 


| 
lhread. 
Pins. 


| Pineushion. 


Appreciations 
1. Pleasure in making things for others. 
2. Of the part sewing plays in life needs. 
3. Pleasure in imitating adult activity 
and in using product. 


Let children actually participate in keep- 
ing doll clothes and bedding clean. 


Talk about materials, laundering in the 
home and community. 


Visit a laundry. 


Let the children illustrate washing by 
drawing, cutting, and so forth; con- 
struct of wood such articles as wash- 
bench and ironing board; twist or braid 
string to make clothesline. 


Talk about how and where children’s gar- 
ments are made; the part the dress- 
maker plays. If possible visit a tailor 


or garment factory. 


Nore: The domestic activities of the kindergarten as outlined by the Denver revision of the curriculum will be continued 
in an early issue of the Magazine. 


— 
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Practice in Primary Number 
‘Through Play 


By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Madge Perrill, Primary Teacher 


EGINNING number for little children 
needs to be concrete, in that it seems 
to them purposeful in their games 
and play schemes. It needs also to 

have frequent review in order that the basic 
number process may as early in the course as 
possible become automatic in the children’s 
thinking. Today’s teaching of number combines 
both these objectives in the primary room. 
The utility of numbers is made clear as each 
new combination is presented and taught as 
the essential background for an_ interesting 
activity of childhood which can be enjoyed 
outside of the school. The review of these 
number combinations’ for speed and mental 
drill has the same interesting content for achiev- 
ing the best results. The review problems must be 
games in which the urge of competition gives the 
arithmetical process, reason, interest, and incentive. 

The suggestions for practice in the combina- 
tions previously taught which follow are full 
of fun for the class. They may prove favorite 
recess games, but they are planned for the definite 
end of fixing certain combinations permanently 
in the child mind and so preparing for new 
problems on the sure foundation of the old. 

1. On the board have combinations needing 
practice, as 


Let a child ring a bell to represent one of the 
combinations, as three—pause—two. Another 
child points to the combination and tells how 
many times he rang it all together. The same 
practice can also be had with domino cards. 

2. Children sit in a semicircle. One child in 
the middle places three horse-chestnuts or small 
blocks under a hat, or box, while the class watches. 
He then puts one or two more under, letting 
the children see how many he adds. Children 
‘“‘suess” how many he now has. 

3. Vary the above practice by letting the 
children see how many the child starts with, 
close their eyes while he puts a few more objects 
under, then look at the entire number and tell 
how many he put under the second time. 

4. Vary the same again by letting the chil- 
dren see how many the child in the middle 
has under his hat, then close their eyes while 


he removes some objects. Open eyes, see how 
many he has left and “guess” how many he 
took away. 

5. Give each child a number of small sticks. 
One child says, “I have five sticks under my 
hand. I take two out (suiting the action to 
the word). How many do you think are still 
under there?’’ Children ‘guess’ and look to 
see if they are correct. The one who “guesses” 
correctly does the hiding. Any number agreed 
upon may be used for this game. 

6. Give the children foot rules, paper, crayons, 
and such directions as the following: 
Draw a line three inches long. 

Draw a line one inch longer than that. 
long did you make it? 

Draw a line three inches long. 

Draw a line two inches longer than that. 

Draw a line six inches long. 

Draw a line half as long as that, ete. 

7. Give the children lined paper and scissors. 
They cut paper into strips and then carry out 
directions: Cut a strip of paper seven inches 
long. Cut one two inches long. Put them 
together. How long a strip does it make? Cut 
a strip two inches long. Cut one three inches 
long. Put them together. Cut a strip as long 
as the two together, ete. 

8. Give the children ruled paper or a piece 
of string and scissors. Give directions as: Cut 
&@ piece of paper seven inches long. Cut off 
three inches. How much is left? How much 
longer is one piece than the other? 

9. Give each child a piece of ruled paper to 
cut into strips or a piece of string and such 
directions as: Cut a piece twelve inches long. 
Cut it into two equal pieces. How will you 
do it? What is each piece called? Cut another 
piece one foot long. Cut it into halves. Cut 
each half into halves. Lay it together again. 
How many pieces? What do you call each 
piece? Take a square of paper. Cut it into 
fourths, or quarters. 

10. Let a child run across the room; another 
halfway across; another a fourth of the way. 
Other children act as judges as to the distance 
run. Let the children hold hands a yard apart, 
others measure to see how close they came to 
being exactly right. Develop foot and half foot 
in the same way. 


How 


12323 
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11. Give practice in seeing how fast a child 
can give familiar addition facts expressed in 


different ways, as: 
1 and 2 are Add 1+2= 
2 and 3 are 1246 2+3 = 
4 and 1 are 2310 4+1= 
6 and 0 are ---- 6+0= 
12. Same as 11, using subtraction facts, as: 
7 less 1 is Subtract 7—l= 
6 less 3 is 7695 6—3 = 
9 less 4 is 1342 9—4= 
5 less 2 is ---- 5—2 = 


Be sure the facts used correspond to addition 
facts previously taught. 

13. Spin a plate. See how many of one 
group of the above number facts a child can 
give before the plate stops spinning. 

14. Make a set of flash cards on which are 
the addition and subtraction facts previously 
introduced. On one side of the card have the 
numbers to be added or subtracted; on the 
other side, the sum or difference, as: For the 
addition set: 

4 
1 


on one side, and on the other 


For the subtraction set: 
Subtract 
4 
1 


on one side, and 
3 
on the other. 

Figures from large sized calendars are good 
for this. Many games played with the word 
and phrase cards in reading may be equally 
well played with these. In playing these games, 
when a child hesitates, show him the correct 
answer. If he understands the meaning of 
adding and subtracting as he should, before 
practice is given, there will be no gain in having 
him count objects over and over to find the sum 
and the difference. In so far as possible prevent 
his giving the incorrect answer. Every time he 
does so he makes the correct one less sure. Do 
not take it for granted that because a child 
knows how much four and one are, he will also 
know one and four. He needs practice in both 
forms. On the board use the equation form 
often enough to make it familiar to him; but 
stress the column form. 

(a) Cards in a row in chalk tray. Two chil- 
dren race, one beginning at one end and one 
at the other. See who can reach other end 
first. Appoint two children to watch racers 


and stop them if they make a mistake. 
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(b) Cards in chalk tray. Two children ready 


to race. Third child says, “I see five.’”’ Racers 
look for 

3415 

2140 


or 5. The child who finds one first takes it. 
The one who has the most cards at end wins. 

(c) Children stand. Teacher or child flashes 
cards before the class. Those who know theirs 
instantly sit down; those who need to look at 
the other side, remain standing and try to give 
another combination before the one whose turn 
it is. 

(d) One child stands and ‘gives the com- 
binations flashed before him until he reaches 
one previously agreed upon, when the entire 
class gives it. 

(e) Teacher flashes cards before the class. 
Class is silent unless some numbers appear 
whose sum or difference is 5, or any number 
previously agreed upon. Then the class claps 
and one child reads the card. 

(f) Cards are distributed among the children; 
also cards on which are the single numbers 
from 1 to 9. A child, holding cards on which 
are numbers whose sum or difference is the 
same as the number held in front, run and stand 
beside him. Let some child be judge to tell 
whether they are right or wrong. This may be 
made competitive, boys against girls, or row 
against row. If some child fails to run to the 
front when he should, it counts-against his side. 

(g) Cards in chalk tray. One child hides his 
eyes. Another touches a card while the class 
watches. The first child opens his eyes and 
says, ‘“Which card did you touch?” The second 
child says, “I touched one whose sum is seven.” 
The first child tries to guess by touching each 
card whose sum is seven and saying, “Was it 
five and two are seven?” Class answers, ‘It 
was not five and two are seven,” etc., until the 
correct card is touched. 

(h) Distribute to the class two sets of cards 
on which are numbers from 1 to 10, one number 
on a card. Give the same number to at least 
two children. Write on the board, 5+ 1 or 
6 — 3, etc. The child having the correct answer 
must jump up and say it before the other one 
having the same number. 

15. Make a set of large domino ecards. Dis- 
tribute both domino cards and cards with figures. 
One child runs to the front of the room and 
holds up a domino card. The children having 
the corresponding figure card and the card on 
which is the sum run and stand beside him. 
Let another child write it on the board in different 
form. 

16. Have children in a semicircle, child num- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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CORN GRINDING SONG 


Ancient Pueblo 


ho ho yo ho wi-ya 
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QucH primitive wordless music as the Corn Grinding is 
of instinctive appeal to little children because of its 
rhythmic, chanting quality. Each important festival of 
the ancient American Indian had its special music, and among 
all these early songs and dances the harvesting music has 
left the strongest note of beauty. 

The women of the tribe composed and sang the lullabies, 
the spinning and the grinding songs, but the chiefs and young 
men, frequently the children of the village also, joined in the 
singing or in the accompaniment with instruments of the 
corn grinding. The ceremony as carried on by the early 
Pueblos consisted in rubbing the kernels on a large, flat stone 
with a cube-shaped stone, the grinder kneeling and swaying 
the body in time to the rhythm of the music. The men 
stood or were seated in a circle outside the grinders and marked 
the beats by stamping their feet. 
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Wi - ya. 


yo ho 


This harvest celebration of early America can be easily 
reproduced by kindergarten-primary children. The musical 
instruments of the American Indian as well can be reproduced 
and used with good effect in the elementary school. There 
was a wooden drum, usually a section of a hardwood log, 
beaten with wooden sticks. Deeply notched sticks were 
rasped together or rubbed on dried gourds, bones and baskets 
in time to the singing. Whistles made of bone, wood, and 
pottery were blown at intervals to emphasize the beginning 
of the measure and for breaking the monotony of the drums. 
The rattle, usually a dried gourd filled with nuts or small 
pebbles, was used universally in the accompaniment of the 
Indian ceremonial music. 

This music was sometimes recorded on birch-bark scrolls 
held by the leader of the singing group. The Corn Grinding 
Song may have a similar picture writing for the children who 
use it in their Thanksgiving celebration. 
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Children of the Painted Desert 


By Fanny L. Warren, Artist of “Children of Many Countries,’’ The Child Welfare 


Association 


YELLOW CORN and White Shell, the Navajo 
boy and girl of our Painted Desert, are the 
American Indian children of today. The pat- 
terns on the following page are for authentic 
reproduction of a sand 
table Navajo scene as it 
exists on the great reser- 
vations of northeastern 
Arizona. 

The suggestive design 
for the irregular line of 
hills may be enlarged free- 
hand on heavy drawing 
paper, colored in vivid 
blues and purples, and set 
up for the background of 
the scene. The low shrubs 
and cottonwood trees of 
Arizona may be duplicated either in cut paper or 
twigs in the sand. A hand loom of the design 
shown in the illustration can be made of rough 
twigs or dowel sticks upon which a little wool 
blanket of vivid colors is set up for weaving. 

The figures of the Indian children should be 
colored brilliantly with crayons or paints. The 
Navajo unfailingly wears a headdress of the 
earth colors, red, orange, yellow, or brown, but 
of the brightest possible tint. He is seldom 
seen without a garish necklace made sometimes 
of beads but more frequently of beaten silver 
set with turquoise or coral, and he may wear 
eardrops to match. The squaw and White 
Shell have bracelets of silver, while silver coins 
from the mint at Washington fasten their 
embroidered buckskin moccasins. White Shell 
wears an indigo blue blouse, and a full ruffled 
skirt of gay figured calico. Her doll is as nearly 
as possible a counterpart in coloring of the little 


NOTE: 


Address: 


This department is open to 
any interested reader who has tried and 
proved the value of some form of educa- 
tional handicraft with children. 
short contributions will be welcomed and 


paid for at our regular rates. 


Editor, The Kindergarten 
and First Grade Magazine, 120 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


Indian girl who mothers it. White Corn’s close- 
fitting cotton shirt is dyed a yellowish brown. 

The architecture of the Navajo house known as 
the hoganis faithfully reproduced in the illustration. 
Its sides are made of tree 
trunks with the bark left 
on, and clay is uaubed on 
top for a roof and painted. 
In making the hogan for 
the sand table use a foun- 
dation of heavy construc- 
tion paper or bristol board 
to which strips of bark or 
twigs may be glued, and 
reproduce the painted clay 
roof. 

This Navajo house may 
be enlarged by means of 
the device in squared paper shown on the page to 
two and one-half its printed size. After the en- 
largement has been made and traced on the con- 
struction paper cut out on the heavy lines. Fold on 
the dotted lines. Insert flap numbered 1 through 
slit numbered 2 from the inside and then back, 
as in lacing a shoe, through slit numbered 3 in the 
roof construction. Flap A fits in slit A, and flap B 
in slit B for attaching roof and sides. The back 
edges of the house are pasted flatly together. 

The Navajo is an agricultural nation. Their 
main interest is in the raising of sheep, goats, 
burros, and a few cattle. This means that they 
are the desert nomads of our country, and the 
sand table reproduction of a Navajo reservation 
will present the character and color of an orien- 
tal scene. Cardboard or small toy animals, bits 
of pottery modeled and colored by the children 
and tiny hand-woven rugs spread upon the 
sand will give it added realism. 


Timely, 
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YELLOW CORN AND WHITE SHELL, THE NAVAJO CHILDREN 
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Freehand Cutting in Mass 
By Mary Eisenbise 


ASS cutting is the easiest form of paper 
cutting. We all know the joy with which 
children welcome the appearance of scissors and 
the sheets of varicolored paper. It is doubtful 
whether any other form of schoolroom equip- 
ment gives as much pure pleasure. In the 
minds of many teachers, however, these mate- 
rials do not arouse the same feeling. Num- 
bers of teachers explain their dislike of paper 
cutting by complaining: “The floor will be 
covered with paper. I am afraid the children 
will cut themselves.”’ Both of these difficulties 
are removed by controlled paper cutting lessons. 

At the beginning, attention should be given 
to the method of holding the scissors. It is 
amazing to note the different ways in which 
children can hold scissors. Obviously since there 
is a best way to do this, the first lesson is 
the time to teach it. The scissors should be 
held with the thumb and second fingers. The 
handles should not be allowed to rest lower 
than the second jomt of these fingers. This 
correct holding can frequently be secured by 
encouraging the pupils to use the index finger 
as a pointer. When using scissors the elbows 
should be kept close to the sides of the body. 
This avoids accidents and also prevents nerve 
strain due to incorrect holding. 

Scissors-holding being accomplished, begin with 
the very simplest forms and as the children 
gain in control of the scissors the advancement 
will be rapid. 

The drawing should be placed on the board in 
mass, that is, rubbed in with chalk so that the 
form appears in white against the surface of the 
board. After a discussion about the form and size 
of the object the teacher should cut it from a paper 
the size and shape of that to be used by the pupils. 
This lends confidence and inspires them to do like- 
wise. Forms based on the circle are easier to cut 
than straight line objects. Insist on cuttings 
being as large as the paper will permit. 


It is well to often place a model where the 
pupils can see it and have them cut it. In this 
case it will not be necessary for the teacher to 
make a cutting. The aim of the exercise is to 
have the pupil observe the object carefully. 
Cutting from memory is a valuable exercise 
which may follow any lesson. If the pupils 
have cut from an object one day have them cut 
it from memory the following day. Encourage 
the class also to cut something from memory 
which was seen on the way to school. A few 
lessons such as this stimulate the children’s 
powers of observation to an astonishing degree. 
Cutting to line is useful in the beginning as a 
form of motor activity, and to furnish variety 
in seatwork. Much of the “paper on the floor” 
trouble comes from what happens after the 
lesson. The period was too long perhaps, and 
after he had finished the pupil proceeded to cut 
up what paper was left and this fell on the floor. 
A lesson in paper cutting would better be too 
short than too long. Fifteen to twenty minutes 
in the beginning should cover the entire lesson 
from the passing out of materials to the gather- 
ing: up of scraps. If the tendency to cut paper 
into little scraps is very marked in your class, 
it may be overcome by encouraging the chil- 
dren to keep the “frame” or part remaining 
after the silhouette is cut. 

The forms given in the following illustra- 
tions have proved very pleasing to beginners 
in cutting. They are suggestive only, as doz- 
ens of forms equally good will occur to any 
teacher. 

Criticism of the work is necessary for growth, 
but care must be exercised to prevent dis- 
couragement. Children should be encouraged 
to compare and to keep their cuttings, and from 
these as units of design make borders, scrap- 
books whose pages are planned for simple exer- 
cises in composition, and large posters illustra- 
ting their stories or holiday subjects. 


From Our 


Outdoor Material for Handwork 


HE whole out-of-doors waits with its varied 
treasures to supply the handicraft needs 
of the teacher, and many and varied are these 
materials nature supplies. A field trip may be 
made by the teacher, taking a few pupils at a 
time, or some bright eyed boy or girl will be very 


glad to feel that his or her efforts are appre- 
ciated when gathering the store of nature material 
that lies all around the school building in the 
small town or rural section. 

In the fall of the year the supply of late flowers, 
both wild and cultivated, nuts from the near-by 
woods, empty birds’ nests, rocks, grains, seed 
pods, and even the humble burs, all furnish 
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NOVEMBER CLAY MODELING _ Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


YELLOW BILL 

WHITE FACE 

BLUE BACK 

BLACK MARKINGS 
LIGHT YELLOW BREAST 


BIRD FOR DECORATING 
BASKET HANDLE 


WHITE GOOSE 
YELLOW BILL & FEET 
GREEN BASE 


CANDLE STICK HOLDER, 


WHITE MOUSE PINK EARS 
BLACK BASE 


YELLOW OR ORANGE PIN 


CUSHION 
CONTAINER 


PIN CUSHION 


A TWISTED WIRE 
INSIDE THE CLAY 
FIGURE WILL 

STRENGTHEN ALL 
THE FRAIL AND 
WEAKER PARTS 


YELLOW BIRD 
BLACK MARKINGS 
GREEN BASE 


GATHER EDGE \ 

OF CLOTH FOR 
PIN CUSHION — 
FILL WITH SAw 
DUST —. GLUE 
INTO CLAY J 
CONTAINER. 
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NOVEMBER CLAY MODELING | Designs by Louise D. Tessin 
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valuable subjects for nature study, drawing and 
object lessons for any and all subjects. 

The children’s eyes are quick to see the material 
if they are told of its existence and the only dis- 
advantage is that the teacher may be over- 
stocked with things that she will not have 
time to use. Look carefully over the material 
and put away in a safe place those specimens 
that will keep, to be brought out and used 
when the shut-in-season of the year comes. 

The fall flowers make a good study and the 
children will be able and more than willing to 
tell what they know of them in return for what 
you have to tell them. Little booklets made 
during this study may contain a description 
of the flower or plant, its culture and use, a 
freehand drawing by the pupil, or a flower 
pressed and fastened into place by short strips 
of paper. The smaking of these booklets will 
be a form of interesting language work and will 
result in valuable reference material. Empty 
birds’ nests may be treasured for use in a bird 
study course when the different types of nests 
are discussed. 

One teacher interested her children in a begin- 
ning geography lesson by using the much despised 
cocklebur, carefully fastening the burrs together 
in the shape of the Eskimo igloo. Placing this 
little hut in the sand box, she covered all with a 
thin layer of cotton batting and transformed 
the sand box into a typical frozen northland. 

Autumn leaves of flashing colors make not only 
brilliant and artistic decorations for the school- 
room but the study of the leaf, its various colors 
from the bright green of the springtime to the 
reds, yellows, and browns of the autumn; and 
the tree as to whether it bears fruit, nuts, or 
is a shade tree, is one that will delight the child 
and perhaps open up the way for his more care- 
ful observation in the future. Blackboard 
borders using real leaves as patterns, and letting 
the pupils express their own originality in arrange- 
ment, make interesting problems in color and 
design. 

Acorns make good material for handwork 
and may be used in a study of trees together 
with other nuts. The seed pods of the locust 
tree and the seeds of the other shade trees in 
order of bearing will be found interesting. The 
tiniest tots will enjoy making patterns with these 
seeds and a small jar of paste as their working 
material. The gathering of the corn and cot- 
ton crops will provide a good start on a study 
of these two important products. Further experi- 


ence will be gained by a visit to a grain elevator 
or cotton gin, the age of the pupils determin- 
ing this. 

Each season of the year produces its own 
natural material and the use of this in the school- 
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room gives an interest to natural phenomenon 
that, because of its familiarity, has been lost to 
the observation of childhood. 
—Evelyn Louise Mayberry, 
Edmond, Okla. 


Making a Toy Truck 


WE needed a truck very much for use in our 

little community, built on the schoolroom 
floor with blocks. Accordingly we made one. 
The directions for constructing the delivery 
truck illustrated are as follows: Fold the short 
edges of a piece of 9 x 12” construction paper 


together. Draw the outline of the car on this 
folded paper having the top of the truck on the 
fold. Cut out on the lines for the window, cut- 
ting the upper and the two side edges, but leaving 
the two lower edges attached, so that the resulting 
flaps can be folded down inside and later pasted 
to make a driver’s seat. Now draw the tires, 
wheels, fenders, running board, doors, and letter- 
ing on the truck, and paste two spools between the 
wheels so that the truck will stand. The running 
board should be folded outward before these 
spools are attached. 
—lIvella Habenicht, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Color That is Alive 


T was four-thirty and I still sat in my emptied 

schoolroom asking myself: Why do the chil- 
dren seated on the south side of the classroom 
look so much happier than those on the north side. 

It isn’t the air or light, for the north side has 
three times as many windows; it isn’t that 
happier children sit on the south side, for I 
have changed their seats and found the unsmil- 
ing become smiling. Then why is it that nearly 
every time I look at the children on the south 
side they lft beaming faces from their work 
in response to my glance, while the north side 
children wait for my smile before they respond? 
I put my books in place and left the room to 
the gathering shadows as I resolved to answer 
my question in the morning. 
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The next day I went to school determined 
that the mystery should be solved. As I walked 
about among the children I was thinking not 
of work being done, but of cheerful and sober 
faces, when suddenly a little girl pointed her 
scrubby finger at something on her desk and 
said, “Isn’t that pretty?” I said, ‘‘What?”’ 
and she replied, ““Why that live red.” 

I looked and saw the dancing, glowing bits 
of color that were reflected from the prism hang- 
ing in the window. Then I looked all about 
and realized that those charming, flitting, glint- 
ing, flecks of pure, clean color on faces, dresses, 
and books were the cause of the children’s 
joyous expressions. “Live color!” What a 
delightful expression! I humbly asked the happy 
small girl who sat with her dirty little hand in 
the flood of color, whether the blooming plant 
on the table was “‘live color” or not and was 
quickly told that it was not, ‘‘cause it doesn’t 
move.”’ 

Then I wondered whether it was motion or 
color that appealed the more. By experiment- 
ing a little I found that motion was fun, but 
color was joy. 

Live color! How could I get it for the other 
side of the room? I tried various things and 
at last hit upon a globe of goldfish with its green 
seaweed and delicately tinted shells. That had 
the lure. Those golden bits of life, gliding 
slowly in and out of their castle and waving 
their graceful tails brought smiles to the faces 
near them. 

I looked about my room and realized what a 
drab place the average schoolroom is and how 
-asily made colorful. We are not directly respon- 
sible for yellow seats with the teacher’s desk 
mahogany finish, and the woodwork a different 
yellow with artificial marking, supposed to sug- 
gest graining, of which the forest would never 
be guilty. These are largely thrust upon us. 
However, we are responsible if we have a red 
and pink geranium side by side, or are guilty 
of fastening paintings made by children on 
an uncovered blackboard or placing bits of 
pottery of inharmonious tints together. 

Color has such a lure for children! Why not 
begin in the kindergarten to see that these 
little ones are educated to right combinations 
and pure unmuddied tints and shades. In our 
kindergarten the other day I saw a poor, under- 
nourished little girl alternately patting and hug- 
ging a softly tinted blanket from the doll’s crib. 
This was not simply because it was pleasant to 
the touch, for there was a lovely soft white 
one there that was ignored. I stepped over 
and touched the lovely color and heard again, 
“Ain’t it pretty?” 

I saw a grade child admiring the bit of muslin 
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she had used for her paint rag. She had 
attempted to wash it and obtained an unex- 
pected result in softened, grayed tones. It was 
charming and she knew it. She folded it up 
to take home to show mother. 

I wonder whether mother received it as a 
work of art or a dirty rag? Could we educate 
the mothers in art through the children? Could 
we get the grown-ups away from such commer- 
cial color names as honeydew, gracklehead, 
queen-bird, cuckoo, Alice blue, pencil blue; and 
get them to use shades and tints of primary 
colors and their combinations? Could we make 
all colors live colors, by proper placing, proper 
use, and bring smiles of pure pleasure to all 


faces? | 
—Edna Perrill Adel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Making a Thanksgiving Corn Cake 

BOUT the most successful Thanksgiving 

treat we ever had was when, after much 
discussion of our old friends, the Indians and 
the Pilgrims, and their primitive methods of 
grinding corn and baking, we made a very simple 
corn cake in the kindergarten and a good neigh- 
bor near our school baked it for us. To me it 
seemed much more appropriate than the usual 
collection of crackers and jelly or the fruit and 
indigestible cakes brought in by the children 
for a feast on such occasions. 

As the rule was simple, very few cooking 
utensils were needed and as many children as 
possible had their share in the sifting, measuring, 
and stirring. If one wishes, the children may 
donate some of the material, although the corn 
meal is very inexpensive. Below is our rule 
for kindergarten eggless corn cake: 


11% cupfuls of coarse corn meal. 
21% cupfuls of flour. 
/, cup of sugar. 
6  teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
1 cupful of milk. 
cupful of water. 
V4 teaspoonful of salt. 
2  tablespoonfuls of drippings or butter. 


The utensils needed are one cup, one tea- 
spoon, one tablespoon, one bowl, one large 
dripping pan, one flour sifter, or, if one wishes 
the flour and baking powder may be mixed 
before bringing from home. After mixing the 
dry ingredients, the milk and water and drippings 
are stirred in, and the mixture is poured in the 
well greased pan and baked in a quick oven. 

When the corn cake was baked the children 
dressed in paper collars and cuffs and Pilgrim 
hats, others, as Indians with head dresses of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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T seemed to me most unexplainable that these 
two children of the same family should have 
exactly opposite characteristics. The 
brother and sister, although much alike 
in their interests and tastes, were strikingly 
different in personality. ‘There was no apparent 
reason, the children hav- 
ing been similarly 
handled by a mother 
whose early training was 
such that she instinc- 
tively understands and 
sympathizes with them 
in every way. 

The girl, though sen- 
sitive and high-strung, 
had much more assur- 
ance and confidence in 
herself than her brother. 
From infancy she relied 
on herself, was inde- 
pendent and capable. 
Although nervous and 
very alert, she had from 
babyhood been able to 
sleep peacefully and 
uninterruptedly through thunderstorms, _fire- 
works, wind, and the like. At an early age she 
took to the water and with no apparent effort 
learned to swim expertly. Never an aggressive 
child, she was always ready with an answer 
when spoken to, and could efface herself easily. 

The boy on the contrary had been timid from 
birth. His mother was constantly embarrassed 
by his fear of strangers. When very tiny he 
would awake from a sound sleep crying with 
fright in a heavy storm. The small waves on the 
edge of the beach would paralyze him with fear 


upon life. 


poise. 


personalities. 


Do You Understand Your Child’s Emotions? 


By Esther Hull Doolittle 


Epitor’s Note: Child training of today 
recognizes that the emotions, the feelings, 
from babyhood on, leave a deep imprint 
Authorities in psychotherapy 
say that few parents 
sufficiently self-controlled to understand 
and influence their children for emotional 
But the mother who speaks to you 
this month from her own experience learned 
much from her study of her children’s 


Letters in regard to any questions raised 
by this article will be gladly answered. 
Address The Editor, The Kindergarten 
and First Grade Magazine, 120 East Six- 
teenth Street, New York City. 
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if they touched him. This child, as he grew 
older, was unusually sympathetic and intuitive 
for a boy and possessed of fine feelings. He had 
a keen sense of humor, as did his sister, and this 
came to his rescue many times in after life. 

The mother after long and earnest thought 
came to the conclusion 
that her boy had the 
makings of a “‘fraid cat”’ 
in him if not properly 
understood and trained. 
She felt sure that his 
trouble was due mainly 
to lack of confidence and 
hyper-sensitiveness, 80 
she began early to get 
his mind off himself 
and to encourage him in 
every possible way to 
accomplish things. She 
made a great point of 
praise and applause over 
every little achievement, 
privately of course, 
and she found to her 
delight that to win her 
approbation he would make heroic efforts to 
overcome his natural timidity. 


(THERE are many kinds of fear. This boy's 
trouble seemed to be an unfortunate in- 
herited feeling of inferiority, a lack of healthy 
conceit, a terror of not doing things right, of being 
ridiculed. These feelings are often confounded 
with cowardice. This lad was no coward at 
heart, however. . He suffered the usual mishaps 
of babyhood stoically enough; was once badly 
burned, fractured his wrists, fell on an upturned 
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pitchfork and so on, like all other boys. These 
accidents he endured with fortitude and exhibited 
more than ordinary self-control. Another queer 
thing was his absolute fearlessness of animals. 
Even as a baby, strange dogs possessed no terrors 
for him and he patted them all quite indiscrimin- 
ately. His mother, breathlessly, watched him 
stand on tiptoe to stroke the nose of an enormous 
truck horse standing near the curb. Sheshuddered 
to think of the strong teeth in such close prox- 
imity to the little hand but said nothing. Also she 
curbed her maternal instinct to say, “don’t fall,” 
“don’t this,” or “that.”” Anything which would 
suggest fear or doubt to the boy she avoided. 

The mother of this particular boy, though very 
busy, spent hours of her time in talking with 
him about every conceivable subject, to inspire 
in him confidence, leading him on to form and 
express his own opinions. She labored to develop 
his interests in various lines of play, work, and 
literature, knowing that to him knowledge would 
be power. In a child like this there is no arro- 
gance, no “bluff” or “brag,” rather a tendency 
to be overrun by others who have these traits. 
The obvious cure is to secure for him so many 
absorbing interests in life that he will have no 
time to dwell on his own imagined inferiority. 

As the boy grew older he was encouraged, for 
one thing, in stamp collecting to create a feeling 
of consequence and importance with his play- 
mates. With his father’s help he soon had a 
worthwhile collection to show to his friends and 
to trade with. His fear of the water was grad- 
ually conquered and he was allowed to take his 
own time about learning to swim. When he 
really became anxious to do it he struggled with 
this fear and overcame it. Being somewhat 
musical he was encouraged to develop that taste 
also. He learned to play the flute well and took 
his place in the school orchestra. Playing before 
an audience, and yet not alone, did much to 
establish his self-confidence and assurance. 

The boy’s sense of humor has been a force in 
his cure, and his mother has done all she could 
to help him see the amusing side of life. The 
child, who is now about thirteen years old, is a 
manly boy, respected by his friends and popular 
with them because of his wide interests. Al- 
though still shy and retiring, all the danger of 
his being a victim of fear is safely past. He has 
learned his harmonious relationship to the world 
at large, has a healthy outlook, is fond of outdoor 
sports; in short, has become a normal boy through 
sympathetic and loving care. This case rep- 
resents a psychological problem which confronts 
mothers and teachers everywhere, the timid, 
sensitive boy or girl who must not be forced, 
ridiculed, or threatened but whose future de- 
pends on his being wisely led out of himself. 
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CHILD of the over-sensitive type, with 

proper training, is capable of going far in 
life, because of his superior intuitive powers 
and high ideals. This is the stuff of which poets, 
artists, writers, idealists’ of all kinds, are born; 
the men who raise the standard of the world’s 
morals, who create and invent. Nevertheless 
there is great danger of injuring a child of this 
stamp by rough treatment. Ridicule which 
might be used effectively with a careless boy to 
shame him into effort would be fatal here, prob- 
ably driving such a child into himself and making 
him sullen, morose, and irritable. To call one 
of this ilk “fraid cat,” to threaten with punish- 
ment or disgrace, is to make of that person a 
failure in life. Those timid ones require infinite 
patience and understanding; they develop only 
in the sunshine of love. 


We need to be quite as careful in handling the 
opposite type, that child who has a feeling of 
exaggerated ego and wishes to establish himself 
in a position of superiority. Have you in your 
neighborhood a boy or girl who “gets mad and 
goes home?” This malady seems to attack 
girls more frequently than boys, since boys in 
their rougher play “take it out of each other,” 
while girls simply tease and avoid the unpopular 
one of their group. Unfortunate indeed is the 
boy or girl who has this bad habit, and sadly does 
he or she need correction. 


However, before a cure can be found, the 
disease must be correctly diagnosed. Is the 
child simply spoiled, a victim of over-indulgence 
and too much attention, or is he too sensitive by 
nature for his own comfort in this world? A 
wise and understanding mother or teacher is 
needed in the latter case; in the other the child, 
if not too thoroughly wadded in cotton by fondly 
foolish parents, will probably have his edges 
rubbed smooth by friction with humanity at large. 


This child with a chip on his shoulder is of 
course a poor sport. But his parents before him, 
at least one of them, must also be unsportsmanlike. 
Any one who loves fair play for its own clean 
sake, must be suspicious of the child who con- 
tinually has tales of woe to relate regarding his 
treatment at the hands of his playmates, teachers, 
and so on. All his misfortunes couldn’t just 
happen, all the time, to the same person. He 
must be somewhat to blame. 


Something must be radically wrong with his 
outlook upon life. If he “rules the roost” at 
home, he naturally expects to command his 
associates elsewhere, and the sooner he escapes 
the better for his future. It is ignorant selfish- 
ness usually. The child is not responsible, hav- 
ing never been taught to recognize the rights of 
others. (Continued on page 57) 
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How the "Thantkagiving Basket Came to the 
Kitchen 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


NCE upon a time there was a basket. Once 

there was a round, strong basket that hid 
among the rushes and reeds of a river bank. 
Rustling, whispering, talking, singing rushes and 
reeds that were the 
basket. 

And there was an 
Indian. There was 
a bronze color Indian 
who wore soft skins 
of wild beasts, red 
feathers of wild bir ds, 
bright shells from the 
water. The Indian 
gathered the rushes 
and reeds from the 
river bank. The In- 
dian wove the round, 
strong basket. The 
Indian filled the bas- 
ket with golden corn, 
green beans, yellow 
squash, a string of 
silver fish, a turkey 
gobbler. Pad, pad, 
pad, pad, went the 
Indian’s soft moccasins through the woods, by the 
water, to the village, carrying the basket. Golden 
corn, green beans, yellow squash, silver fish, 
turkey gobbler, filled the basket. 

Pad, pad, pad, pad, went the Indian’s soft 
moccasins until he was gone. 

And there was a Settler. There was a Pil- 
grim Settler who lived in the village in a house 
of rough logs. He had an axe. He had a gun. 
A spinning wheel, a cradle, a lantern, a book, a 
fireplace, were in ‘his log house. He came from 
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a far country. He saw a City like our City 
that he would build. He had a basket given 
him by the Indian. Golden corn, green beans, 
yellow squash, silver fish, turkey gobbler, and 
bread, filled the bas- 
ket. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp,tramp. Thick 
shoes tramping over 
unploughed fields , 
over rocks, along un- 
paved streets, on new 
roads. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, until 
the Settler was gone. 

And there was a 
Farmer’s Horse. 
There was a friendly, 
fat Farmer’s Horse 
with a long tail and 
a bushy mane who 
drew a jolting, bump- 
ing cart down a coun- 
try road. The jolt- 
ing, bumping cart, 
drawn by the friendly 
Farmer’s Horse, car- 
ried a basket. Golden corn, green beans, yellow 
silver fish, turkey gobbler, red apples, squash, filled 
the basket. 

Clop, clop, cloppity, clop, cloppity, clop, clop. 
Horse’s hoofs clop-clopping on a country road, 
up a country road, down a country road. A 
fat, friendly Farmer’s Horse with a long tail 
and a bushy mane clop-clopping until he was 
gone. 

And there was a Steam Engine. There was a 
huge, black, puffing Steam Engine that drew 
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loaded freight cars. The huge, black puffing 
Steam Engine drew loaded freight cars that 
carried boxes, barrels, crates. It carried the 
basket. Golden corn, green beans, yellow squash, 
silver fish, turkey gobbler, bread, red apples, a 
bottle of milk, filled the basket. 

Puff, puff. Choo-choo-choo. Puff, puff. Choo- 
oo-o. A train of freight cars drawn by a huge, 
black Steam Engine choo-chooing along shining 
rails, past ploughed fields, past orchards, over 
bridges, by a village, through a town, past a 
dock, choo-chooing until it was gone. 

And there was a Motor Truck. There was a 
giant, rumbling, rolling Motor Truck speeding 
through the dark night. Sleeping stars. Sleep- 
ing country. Sleeping children. A giant Motor 
Truck with lighted, blazing eyes speeding through 
the dark night, past the barns, past the freight 
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cars, past the docks to our City. Our City 
that the Pilgrim Settler came from his far coun- 
try to build. In the morning, city markets, 
city dairies, city bakeshops, city groceries, city 
homes, city kitchens, city mothers and fathers 
and children keeping Thanksgiving Day. 

In the kitchen starids the basket. It holds 
golden corn, green beans, yellow squash, silver 
fish, turkey gobbler, bread, red apples, milk, 
and Thanksgiving. A round, strong basket that 
has heard the talking and singing of rushes 
and reeds beside a long ago river. That was 
woven by the Indian. That was carried by 
the Settler. That came part way with a friendly 
Farmer’s Horse, part way with a huge black 
Steam Engine, part way with a rumbling, rolling 
Motor Truck. That has come to the City to 
the kitchen, holding Thanksgiving. 
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The Tug That Lost Her Temper 


By Anne Elizabeth Allen 


NCE upon a time there was a little tug 

whose duty it was to take coal up the river. 
Every morning she had flatboats tied to her 
and then she would puff, puff, puff, and start 
up the river hauling coal to the docks from which 
it was taken to the factories and homes where 
coal is needed. 

One day she awoke in a bad humor and when 
she had her good breakfast of water and fuel 
she stood ready to have the flatboats tied to 
her. But when she saw the first of these hauled 
around the corner of the dock she began to puff 
crossly instead of cheerfully, because she did 
not want to do her work that day. When the 
second flatboat was fastened to the first, she 
puffed more angrily than ever, and by the time 
the third flatboat was in sight she swelled up 
and burst her boiler! 

“Now look at that!’ said the captain. ‘I knew 
that tug was acting very strangely, but see what 
she has just done! I am not going to bother 
with her any more this season. I shall have to 
run her around the dock and leave her there.” 

The little tug had not expected this, and she 
was sad and frightened. Soon she saw another 
fat little tug come steaming up. The coal 
boats were tied to it and away it puffed and 
whistled upstream, leaving the tug that had burst 
her boiler shut in and lonesome. All winter 
she remained there at the side of the dock with 
no coal to eat or water to drink and covered 
much of the time with ice and snow. 

When spring came her owner brought a boiler 
engineer to the dock, showed him the tug and 
left. When the engineer looked over the boiler 
he found the broken place where it had burst 
and then he began to cut it away. How the 


little tug groaned and moaned! It hurt even 
more to have a great piece of new hard iron 
hammered into her side. The boiler engineer 
did not leave the little tug until she was mended 
tightly and safely, and by that time she was too 
tired and miserable to know when he left. 

“What next, I wonder?” she breathed to her- 
self when she awoke the next morning. 

Her captain came along and ordered her a 
hearty breakfast of coal and wood and water. 
The sun was shining. The water sparkled. 
And soon the little tug was puffing cheerfully 
and feeling as well as the day of her launching. 
When she felt herself being steered out of the 
corner under the dock where she had been so 
cold and unhappy all winter, she held closely 
to her mended side and felt very glad indeed to 
be once more at work. When she saw a loaded 
flatboat being hauled out and tied to her she 
puffed gayly, and when she saw a second loaded 
flatboat being tied to the first flatboat she puffed 
joyfully, and when she saw a third loaded flat- 
boat coming to be tied to the second flatboat, 
all of which she was to haul, she puffed grandly, 
and started up the river. 

All spring the little tugboat was as busy as 
she could be, puffing upstream and gently 
gliding back downstream after she had hauled 
coal to the docks from which it was taken to 
the factories and homes where coal is needed. 
Never again did she allow herself to lose her 
temper. Every time she felt in the least like 
it, she stopped herself and began to whistle 
and puff and bubble and let off steam. The little 
tug remembered her long, cold winter when she 
had nothing to eat and wore for so many months 
a fringe of icicles on her deck. 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Co., in “The Three Neighbors and Other Stories.” 
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How Ronny Rabbit Saved Broony Bear 
By Homer B. Hulbert 


NCE upon a time Ronny Rabbit and Broony 
Bear were great friends. Whenever they 
met they would tell each other where to find 
nice things to eat. Bears sre very fond of 
berries but the food they love best of all is honey. 
Whenever Ronny Rabbit found where there 
were lots of berries he would always tell his 
friend, or if he found a hive of bees among the 
rocks he would be sure to hunt up Broony Bear 
and tell him about it. 

Now Renny Fox and Broony Bear did not 
like each other at all. And Renny was all the 
time trying to think up some way to make 
trouble for Broony. But Broony was so big 
and strong that it was hard to find any way to 
hurt him. At last, however, Renny thought 
of a very clever plan and determined to try it 
right away. 

He hunted about in the woods till he found 
just the tree he wanted. It was a mighty oak 
tree with a small hole in its side about five feet 
from the ground. Here, he decided, was the 
place to trick old Broony Bear. 

He went at night and stole a long rope from 
one of the yards in the village and brought it 
to the tree. The next morning he met young 
Chippy Squirrel hunting for nuts. 

“Hullo, Chippy,” he said, “I know where 
you can find lots and lots of nuts.” 

“Ts that so? Please tell me.” 

“T will if you will help me first. You see I 
have a long rope here to make a swing, but I 
cannot climb the tree. If you will help me 
hang the rope I will tell you where to find the 
nuts.” Chippy was quite willing to do this. 
He took the end of the rope in his mouth and 
ran up the tree and threw the rope over a limb. 
So now both ends of the rope were near the 
ground. Renny told him where the nuts could be 
found and he ran away to get them. 

The next thing Renny did was to find a big 
rough stone. He rolled it to the tree and tied 
one end of the rope tightly around it. Then 
he pulled on the other end of the rope and it 
lifted the stone so that it hung right near the 
tree and covered the hole in the tree. 

But this was only the beginning. The hard- 
est part was yet to come. He must find some 


honey. Renny Fox hunted among the rocks 
day after day until at last he saw where some 
bees were going into a hole and coming out. 
Then he knew that he had found a beehive. 
Just at this time Ronny Rabbit came hopping 
along and saw Renny pawing at the rocks and 
Bees were buzzing 


trying to dig something out. 


about his head and trying to sting him, but 
Renny never once stopped. 

“T wonder what Renny Fox can be doing,” said 
Ronny Rabbit to himself. “I think I had better 
wait and watch him.” So he hid in a clump 
of grass and watched. 

It did not take Renny long to reach the honey. 
When he found it he brought a large leaf and 
scraped some of the honey on to it. Then he 
picked up the leaf and ran away. Of course 
Ronny Rabbit followed him. . 

“Honey!” said Ronny Rabbit to himself. “TI 
wonder what in the world he wants with honey. 
Foxes don’t eat honey.” 

When Renny Fox came to the tree he put 
some of the honey on the ground and rubbed 
some on the tree. Then he put the rest of 
the honey into the hole in the tree. You will 
remember that the big stone hung right against 
the hole, so he had to push the stone away with 
his nose in order to get the honey into the hole. 

When it was finished Renny Fox licked all the 
honey off his paws and then hid in a bush near by. 

“That is the funniest thing I ever saw in my 
life,’ said Ronny Rabbit. “I don’t like it. I 
am going to wait and see what happens. Renny 
Fox means mischief.” So he hid in another 
bush and watched. 

Old Broony Bear was far away but the wind 
carried the smell of honey to him. My, but 
it smelled good! He must find it. So he hur- 
ried through the woods, following the smell 
of the honey. 

It did not take long to get there. He walked 
round and round the tree with his nose in the 
air till he found the honey on the ground. It 
was odd to find honey on the ground, but Broony 
Bear did not care so long as it was real honey. 
He licked it all up and then found that there 
was some more on the side of the tree. He 
licked it up and up till he came to the stone. 
He pushed this aside with his nose and then 
stuck his nose far into the hole clear up to his eyes. 

But the big ‘stone kept jogging against his 
head and he did not like it. So he drew back 
and struck the stone a hard blow with his paw 
and stuck his nose back into the hole without 
seeing what the stone would do. Of course 
the stone swung far out and then came back and 
banged him on the head. It knocked him over 
and he went rolling on the ground. 

Broony Bear sat up and rubbed his poor 
bruised head with his paws and then looked 
all about to see what had struck him. He 
could see nothing at all. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Poems Children Love to Memorize 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


A Busy Person 
By Alfarata Hilton 


Between my suppertime and bed 
I have so many things to do— 
My dolls must all be combed and washed, 
And made to eat their supper, too; 
Then when I have them quite undressed, 
With clothes smoothed out and laid away, 
I have to sing them lullabies, 
And see that they kneel down to pray. 
And after each is tucked in tight 
And all their prayers are said, 
I’m ready to be washed myself 
And kissed and put to bed. 
—From “The Mayflower.” Copyright “The Pilgrim Press.’ Used 
by permission. 
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X Is For Picking Up Sticks 


By Eleanor Farjeon 
Last night the wind was up to tricks. 
Let’s to the woods to pick up sticks. 


Last night the wind blew a chimney down. 
There’ll be scattered boughs in the beechwood brown. 


Last night the wind broke a window-pane. 
There’ll be branches strewn on the heath again. 


In town they are picking up tiles and bricks, 
But we’ll to the wood to pick up sticks. 
—“The Country Child’s Alphabet.” Copyright, Poetry:Book- 
shop. 


Turkey Time 


Thanksgiving Day will soon be here; 
It comes around but once a year. 

If I could only have my way, 

We’d have Thanksgiving every day! 


The Onion 
By C. C. Ward 


“Tis very sad,” the onion said, 
And heaved a little sigh, 
“The only faculty I have 
Is making people cry.” 
—“The Churchman.” 
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Shepherd Boy’s Song 
By John Bunyan 


He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 

Have God to be his guide. 


Thanksgiving Time 


When all the leaves are off the boughs, 
And nuts and apples gathered in, 

And cornstalks waiting for the cows, 
And pumpkins safe in barn and bin: 


Then mother says: “My children dear, 
The fields are brown and autumn flies; 
Thanksgiving Day is very near, 
And we must make Thanksgiving pies!’’ 
—“The Churchman,” 


Hiawatha’s Brothers 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘“‘Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


The Leather Man 


One misty, moisty morning, 
en cloudy was the weather, 

There I met an old man 

Clothed all in leather; 
Clothed all in leather, 

With cap under his chin,— 
How do you do, and how do you do, 

And how do you do again? 


The Eagle 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
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America 
By Samuel Francis Smith 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride! 
From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring! 
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PAPER CRAFT PROBLEMS. By S. E. E. Hammond. 
Illustrated. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER CUTTING. By Annye Allison. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Written and illustrated for the immediate 

and timely use of the busy teacher from the 
kindergarten to the elementary school, these 
books supplement and enrich the project and 
the art period. They are both written by 
specialists in their subjects, Miss Hammond 
being assistant supervisor of art and handicraft 
in the Springfield (Mass.) public schools, and 
Miss Allison a teacher of art in Richmond, Va. 
Teachers of the kindergarten and first grade 
will find much help in the work on paper cutting. 
It includes plain, good designs for every subject 
we illustrate in the school year from simple 
nature outlines to story illustrations. The chap- 
ters present practical uses for paper cutting, 
lists of materials, advice about tools and color, 
lettering and poster art, design in cutting and 
correlation of paper cutting in the lower grades 
with reading, geography, and history. 

Miss Hammond’s book offers a more advanced 
body of material, not only for the schoolroom 
but of value for the student in training. It 
is divided into: bookbinding, box and basket 
making, and descriptions of gift novelties made 
from paper, these problems planned in regular 
progression, each object giving a new problem 
and resulting in an increase in skill. The text 


288 pp. 
$2.35. 
159 pp. Illustrated. 


$2.25. 


includes designs and plans for each object, 
materials needed, measurements, color sugges- 
tions and the best method of construction. 


The popularity of this form of handicraft will 
give these books a place in many schools. 
A LIST OF MUSIC FOR PLAYS AND PAGEANTS. 


Holt. 93 pp. D. Appleton and Company, 
$1.00. 


By Roland 


New York and London. 


This small book anticipates a wide and increas- 
ing usefulness. Mr. Roland Holt brings long 
experience and rare musical taste and criticism 


A Monthly Review of the New Books For and About Childhood 


while Look Shelf 


to this work of suggesting interpretive music 
for special needs in the dramatic and educational 
life of the community. He has been a director 
of the New York Drama League, The Oratorio 
Society, and The Century Opera Company, 
and his feeling for music in the schools is expressed 
in his dedication of the work to his wife, Con- 
stance D’Arey Mackay, whose books of chil- 
dren’s plays and pageantry are in use exten- 
sively in the schools. 

While the problems of the orchestra, the 
chorus, and the selection of outdoor and indoor 
programs are taken up, together with a listing 
of those plays whose effect will be enhanced 
by music, the section of the book which most 
concerns us is Mr. Holt’s presentation of music 
in the emotional development of childhood and 
youth. Under his particular suggestions for 
music for pageants and plays in general he tells 
of those selections, well known and easily obtain- 
able, which belong in the education of the child; 
music of the winds, waves, and tempests, dances 
of autumn leaves, elves, fauns and _ pastoral 
music of rhythm sufficiently marked for the 
folk dance, dreamy music for visions, viking 
songs, Indian music, melody for the landing of 
Columbus and other discoverers, and the folk 
melodies of all the nations. Indeed one is 
tempted to set down the titles from Ravel’s 
‘Mother Goose Suite” to the ‘Bread Song’ 
quoted from the little known “Old Hebrew 
Melodies,” but we can say emphatically that 
this is not only a much needed and useful, but 
a very charming, volume. 

ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF 


By Nila Banton Smith. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


TEACHING SILEN 
149 pp. The 
$1.80. 


‘T READING 
World Book Company, 


Much emphasis is being laid now on what 
we know as silent reading, and although the 
ralue of the method is not questioned, many 
teachers 


are finding difficulty in making an 


~ 
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adaptation of it to their particular schoolroom 

problems, either for lack of devices, or because 

their normal training courses did not give them 
the needed help. This has stimulated a new 

text-book literature, its recent addition being a 

quite inclusive guide to silent reading by Nila 

Banton Smith, who is assistant supervisor of 

research in the Detroit public schools, and joint 

author of the popular “Picture-Story Reading 

Lessons.” 

The aim of Miss Smith’s work is to develop 
initiative and meet the modern demands in 
reading in all the grades from the first by a 
series of carefully thought-out devices and exer- 
cises. Not only are there actually one hundred 
different exercises, but there are particular dis- 
cussions of speed, comprehension, selection, organ- 
ization, retention, and skimming. The busy 
teacher is helped in determining just what 
training in reading is needed by the individual 
pupil, the book gives her a method by means 
of which the child may check his own progress, 
outlines blackboard work, and suggests how to 
get the results with silent reading devices and 
exercise cards. Not the smallest value of the 
book is the fact that it represents tested work 
in one of the best of our great public school 
systems. 

POETRY FROM THE BIBLE. Edited by Lincoln MacVeigh, 
180 words. The Dial Press, New York. $1.50. 

FOR YOUR DELIGHT. Edited by Ethel L. Fowler. 124 pp. 
The Poetry Bookshop, London. $1.00. 

THE TOWN CHILD’S ALPHABET. THE COUNTRY CHILD'S 
ALPHABET. Illustrated Verses by Eleanor Farjeon. The Poetry 
Bookshop, London. 74 cents each. 

Each of these new books of verse will sing 
itself into the heart of childhood. Too few 
boys and girls are acquainted with the Bible 
as containing some of the most beautiful lyrics 
of literature, and the Dial Press, which is doing 
a distinguished service for the book world through 
its publications, has made a fine gesture toward 
the schools in Mr. MacVeigh’s selections which 
range from the Riddle of Lamech in Genesis, 
through the beautiful cycle of psalms, proverbs 
and ecanticles, to the Magnificat and Nune 
Dimittis of Luke. Whether we eliminate so- 
‘alled religious instruction from schools, 
we shall still need the literature of the Hebrews. 
There is nothing modern with which, for purity 
of style and universality of appeal, it can com- 
pare. ‘“‘Poetry from the Bible” is a book for 
reading aloud to even very young children. 

Three delightful books of verse come to us 
from England, but are obtainable now in this 
country at reasonable rates. Miss Fowler has 
collected, without any real plan except that 
the poems are familiar and joyful, over a hundred 
rhymes for small persons from Stevenson to 
Masefield and from traditional sources to such 


modernists of childhood as Walter De La Mare. 
Miss Farjeon’s two volumes carry much charm 
and a difference in versifying for children; 
herself a poet of reputation, she has put her art 
to work in the important realm of the child world. 
An interest of the town or the country child is 
selected for each letter of the alphabet and used 
as the theme for a poem and a decorative draw- 
ing. Because these are modern poems about 
the modern child’s interests, they will make 
a place for themselves in the story hour. We 
read the letter V with a delight of the senses 
in its stimulated memories of scent and taste: 


The country vegetables scorn 
To lie about in shops, 

They stand upright as they were born 
In neatly-patterned crops; 


And when you want your dinner you 
Don’t buy it from a shelf, 

You find a lettuce fresh with dew 
And pull it for yourself. 


You pick an apronful of peas 
And shell them on the spot, 

You cut a cabbage, if you please, 
To pop into the pot. 


The folk who their potatoes buy 
From sacks before they sup 

Miss half of the potato’s joy, 
And that’s to dig it up. 


Opening “The Town Child’s Alphabet” at 
random we read B: 


Of all the clever drivers, 
The Busman beats the lot, 

He’s always where he ought to be 
And ne’er where he ought not. 

Threading the crowded thoroughfares 
His heavy bus he’ll wheedle 

As if his course was cotton thread 
And London was a needle. 


And rarely are we able to find the common- 
place raised to the level of artistry as in this 
one of Miss Farjeon’s small whimsies: 


The Dustman must 
Cart with the dust 
A lot of wasted pleasures; 
I am sure that in 
The dusty bin 
Are many useful treasures. 
MOTIVATED PRIMARY ACTIVITIES. By Margaret F. Met- 
calf. 143 pp. Illustrated. The Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. $1.20. 
The title of this helpful little volume goes 
on to say that it has been written for the help 
of the teacher in the rural school and the fact 
that the author is supervisor of the rural train- 
ing department, Whitewater (Wis.) State Normal 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Kindergarten Stories Over the Radio 


HE Chicago Public School Kindergarten 

Association has volunteered the serv- 
ices of its members for a Children’s 
Radio Program every Wednesday and 
Saturday evening from seven until seven-thirty 
at station WFKB, wave length 217.3 meters, 
Chicago. Mrs. Mary M. Blodgett, president 
of the association, and Miss Edna Everett, 
kindergarten director of this radio children’s 
hour, are co-operating to make the experiment 
a success and a source of inspiration to kinder- 
garten associations everywhere. 

These radio programs are planned a week in 
advance, with stories and songs of interest to 
little children as well as their older brothers and 
sisters. Each story is rehearsed and timed; 
this is a help in planning future programs and is a 
boon in a radio emergency. Kindergarten stories 
are read before the microphone, but each one must 
be studied so that it records as a story told. 
Several prominent educators are booked for these 
programs at the Chicago station this fall. Their 
talks will be addressed to children and mothers 
and will include stories and songs. 


Miss Everett, to whose personal effort the 
success of these programs is largely due, writes 
us: “TI want other kindergartners and particularly 
kindergarten clubs all over the country to offer 
their services to their local broadcasting stations. 
Putting the kindergarten program on the air is 
not the easiest phase of our educational 
propaganda but, next to actual teaching of young 
children, it is the most fascinating. While I 
have not always been able to secure the assistance 
of the more experienced kindergartners, young 
teachers are helpful in the work. The most timid 
teacher finds broadeasting so interesting that she 
is perfectly willing to be ‘booked’ again. We 
select stories and list them, with the book title 
and page number, under such headings as Hero 
Stories, Patriotic Stories, and stories suitable for 
ach season and each month, including birth- 
days of famous persons. I always arrange patri- 
otic programs for our national holidays, broad- 
cast these stories, and have groups of children 
sing patriotic songs.” 


Miss Everett is doing unusual work in story- 
telling in her own kindergarten through rhymed 
stories she writes around an everyday theme of the 
child’s environment. The fact should be added 
to the news of the Chicago story broadcasting 
that Miss Everett’s own stories are proving as 
successful over the radio as when she tells them. 


Nothing Like a Good Book 


HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, November 8 

to 14, expresses the vital educational co- 
operation which exists between the book 
publisher, the American public library and its 
official organ, the American Library Association, 
and the child. This year these various forces 
for interesting children in good literature are 
unusually suggestive. The publishers who have 
the book welfare of the child at heart have 
gathered for dissemination a list of magazine 
articles on children’s reading, club program 
suggestions for Book Week inspired by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a descrip- 
tion of book projects from the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and various posters and 
cards for the use of the schools. The pamphlet 
on book projects prepared by Mrs. Blanche 
Graham Williams, Department of English, 
Indianapolis Public Schools, is of timely helpful- 
ness. It includes suggestions for handicraft, 
story programs, and book pageants. 


Little People in the Near East 

N the orphanages maintained by Near East 

Relief in Armenia, Greece, Syria, and Pales- 
tine, there are no children more winning than 
the tiny boys and girls in the kindergartens and 
primary grades. These pathetic youngsters, 
orphaned almost as soon as they were born, are 
being reared to be useful citizens of the countries 
that are sheltering them. By and by they 
will be taught trades and crafts by which they 
will make themselves self-supporting when they 
are old enough to earn their own living. Now 
they are thriving on the simplest of mental and 
physical fare. 

To us Americans who provide our schools lav- 
ishly it is amazing to see how satisfactorily im- 
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provised material may be used. Alphabet blocks 
are made from the bits of wood picked up on the 
floor of the larger boys’ carpenter shop. Bright 
labels from American canned goods serve for 


decoration. Ends of yarn from mended stockings 
and reknitted sweaters provide thread. Wee 
scraps of cloth from the older girls’ sewing room 
find many uses. But the teachers are eager for 
paints, crayons, colored papers, and other things 
of which they can make the best of uses. 

In the largest orphanage in the world, one of 
11,000 children in the Caucasus, in the Birds’ 
Nest at Sidon in Syria, on the island of Syra in 
the Aegean Sea, at Corinth on the mainland of 
Greece, these youngsters, surely the most handi- 
capped to be found anywhere, are bringing to 
their daily tasks an inherited love of beauty and 
industry, a thriftiness that promises well for 
them in the future. It is a privilege to aid them. 


Training Little Mothers 


‘THE Baltimore Department of Health believes 
in the public playground as a means not 
only of recreation but for incidental education. 
Instruction in home nursing js being given by 
nurses to the children in the public playgrounds 
of that city. Four nurses are employed and the 
children are taught through stories and play de- 
monstrations how to take care of their home babies. 
In addition to this instruction, this playground 
course in home economics includes bed-making, 
how to set a tray for a shut-in, and the more 
simple elements of nutrition. Every little girl 
loves to play house and the Baltimore playgrounds 
are utilizing this instinct in a significant way. 


Nursing Schools in Chile 


‘THE provisions of several Chilean laws were 
recently consolidated into one entitled, the 
“Law on the Protection of Working Mothers.”’ 
The main points of the law are the provision for 
a rest of forty days before and twenty days after 
childbirth for every working mother, with require- 
ment that her position shall be held for her; and 
the requirement that every factory, workshop, 
and industrial or commercial establishment em- 
ploying as many as twenty women shall provide 
a suitably equipped nursery for the care of their 
babies. 


American Education Week 


HE Bureau of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, requests us 

to bring to the attention of our readers the 1925 
program for our nation-wide celebration of Ameri- 
can, Education Week. The week will start on 
Monday, November 16, and end on Sunday, 
November 22. Constitution Day opens the week 
and is followed by Patriotism Day. The follow- 
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ing suggestive programs are of particular applica- 
tion to all teachers of little children: 


ScHOOL AND TEACHER Day 
Wednesday, November 18—“‘It is not too much to 
say that the need of civilization is the need of 
teachers.” —Calvin Coolidge. 


The teacher is a nation builder. 

The school is the foundation of democracy. 

Provide for the needs of your schools. 

. Trained teachers require adequate com- 
pensation. 

. The teaching of patriotism is the duty of all 

public servants. 


Slogans—The better the teacher, the better the 
school. 
Visit your schools today. 


qn 


CONSERVATION AND THRIFT DAY 


Thursday, November 19—‘‘The forests of America, 
however slighted by man, must have been a 
great delight to God.”—John Muir. 


1. Conserve our national resources. 
2. Prevent forest fires. 
3. Industry and thrift spell prosperity. 
4, Saving insures happiness. 
Slogans—Plant a tree. 
Work and save. 
Visit your schools today. 


Know Your Day 


Friday, November 20—‘‘Progressive civilization 
depends upon progressive education.” 


Schools must progress with the times. 

Preparation for modern-day life demands a 
broader course of study. 

. The school must be kept abreast of science 
and invention. 

A little invested in education saves much 
expended on crime, poverty, and disease. 

Slogans—Good schools for all communities. 


Make your schools livable. 
Visit your schools today. 


COMMUNITY AND HEALTH Day 


Saturday, November 21—‘‘Physical education 
means health and strength.” 


The school is a community center. 

Equality of opportunity for every American 
boy and girl. 

. Public library service for every community. 

Proper food and rest for children. 

A health officer for every community. 

Adequate parks for city, state, and nation. 


Slogans—A square deal for the country boy and 


girl. 
A sound mind in a sound body. 


Visit your neighbor today. 
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An Entirely New Idea in School Scissors! 
No More Trouble with Loose Blades ! 
ADJUSTS-E2’ 

SCISSORS 


LAST FOR YEARS 


MCH. 3, 1925 


Turn Pivot Screw either right or left to tighten or loosen blades. 


Our Special “Adjusts-EZ"’ Lock-Screw and Nut will lock the adjustment you 
make. THEY STAY SET. 


Sharp-Pointed Scissors, 5 inches. 
Pocket or Blunt-End Scissors, 444 inches. 


HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED. FINELY FINISHED. 


You can make these Scissors cut the way you like. 


Ask your jobber to demonstrate these Scissors to you. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


PACKAGES OF UNIFORM 


6 QUALITY 
As’t'd Colors 
Brilliant Col- 
As’t’'d Colors 
ors 
16 
As’t’d Colors 
Standard 
True Tone Size 


The Standard High-Grade Wax School Crayon 


High tested wax. True-tone colors. 


Send for samples. 


STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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Finding Art Expression Through the Senses 


(Continued from page 14) 


rately defined and her finished drawing was an 
unimaginative recordation of a fact. The draw- 
ing of the doll she had imagined when she wrapped 
the bottle in a bit of bright cloth and fondled 


it was the delightful work of a different little 
artist. The representation of the doll with its 
pink cheeks, curls, ruffles, silks, and Cinderella 
slippers was as vivid as the milk bottle had been 
prosaic. It was drawn and colored with an 
altered method. It was a joyous picture, express- 
ing a grasp of design and a feeling for line and 


color inspired through this stimulation of the 
imagination almost incredible in so early a stage 
of the child’s art life. 


This method would seem to open up fertile 
fields in child psychology. There is always a 
marked contrast in subject, the method of 
treatment and advance in technic between the 
children’s illustrations of what they touched, 
heard and saw in their play, and the tapestry 
of the constructive imagination into which these 
impressions were woven. Glance with me at a 
few of these illustrative drawings from the 
imaginative. Here is a stiff, flat nursery scene, 
its composition a group of children driving a 
toy horse, and one child impersonating a wild 
animal. It lacks the quality of distance. The 
figures show painstaking effort to provide the 
necessary number of arms and legs. Only the 
little toy horse and the boy who plays wolf 
express action. The companion drawing which 
is the work of the same child is made with bold, 
telling strokes and fine splashes of color rightly 
applied. Its background of a Russian forest 
shows a sweep of trees and sky against a snowy 
foreground. The point of connection with the 
nursery picture is the fleeing horse drawing a 
sledge of peasants pursued by wolves. The 
decorative treatment of the costumes and sledge, 
and the action in the pack of wolves following 
could not have been taught. It is a sponta- 
neous development. 


Another child finds her inspiration in a bake- 
shop play whose details she reproduces in accu- 
rate if stereotyped fashion, even to the empty 
boxes for holding a row of sand loaves and pies. 
But, ah, the fantasy of her second picture! 
She has gone back to the days of the guilds 
when crafts and trades carried distinction. Her 
picture is an old world village with a troop of 
gay children in period costume who crowd one 
another before the low doorway of a quaint 
shop. The figure of the baker who greets them 
has a whimsical charm. There is a completely 
changed method of using line and pigment. 
Where does it find its impulse? 
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ACTION, IMITATION AND 
FUN SERIES 


By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 


These readers form an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading 


and sound interpretation. 
others. 


: n. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the 
The silhouette illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of 


such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


Price, 60 Cents Each. 


The Little Red Hen. 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent 
letter remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red 
Hen, and it has seemed to me to be based upon the psycho- 
logical principles more fully than any other primer I know. 
The material is of interest to the child and the verbal forms 
are introduced in such a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.’’ 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids. 


Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings, imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing, tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little. 
Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with 
words and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. 
Reading thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome 
than the strain with which the little one digs with beaded brow 
the holes in the sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in 
his round of play. 


Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox. 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
been long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘‘Puss in Boots’’ 
and of ‘‘Reynard the Fox’’ must keep up curiosity and interest 
at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew. 


Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: 
(2) A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
(6) Interest from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 
(c) Rhythmical repetition. (@) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


Educational Publishing Company 


The Three Little Pigs. 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 


The aim seems to be, inthis and other books of the series, 
to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown 
and Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, 
and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


The Three Bears. 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 


Like the ‘‘Little Red Hen’’ andthe ‘‘Three Little Pigs,’’ this 
little book avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve 
very pleasantly a good working vocabulary. 


Hop O’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb, 


Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: ‘‘If a deginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.”’ 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters 
hold in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close 
of the book. 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Diamonds 
and Toads—Sleeping Beauty. 


Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 


The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


Jack the Giant Killer. 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 


This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so 
ingenious and original a method as to secure great interest 
and great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects 
of developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by ‘‘placing the 
child amidst general human companionship, she corrects the 
tendency of imagination to center in self.”’ 


234 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


221 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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FOR 


The Kindergarten - First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 

A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil 
each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One || 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for 
each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY = Columbia University 


MASSASOIT 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER, 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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Where does the soul of the child have its 
abiding place? When we are able to answer 
this question we may have arrived at a knowledge 
of the uses of the constructive imagination in 
child art. 


The warmth of fire, the touch of snow, those 
myriad sounds of city and town and country 
that pour in through the windows of every 
schoolroom, the odors of fruits and vegetables, 
the unexpected whir of the aeroplane, songs 
without words played on the piano or violin 
for the children to absorb and interpret as each 
is inspired, simple rhythms rapped on a desk 
or table, the feeling of any homely, known tool 
of everyday, all these are among the stimuli 
we use for developing a more spontaneous art 
for childhood. The method has the important 
value of making an individual appeal. The 
child who is self-conscious forgets his fear as he 
sees his furtive, cherished dream come true in a 
picture of gaudy balloons, a tree with red apples, 
or a Jumping jack he cuts from colored papers 
and mounts. The child who could not con- 
centrate upon directed work is diligent in making 
the wealth of his sensory life pay dividends. 
Children express themselves, not the teacher, 
in this art work. We use an ordinary glass 
lemon squeezer occasionally as sense material. 
The children feel of it, their eyes closed, and 
each reacts to the stimulated thought in his 
or her own way. I see as many designs as there 
are children: a “‘still life’ with a lemonade 
glass for its unit of design, a stand of oranges 
and lemons in a foreign corner of our city, a 
lemon grove of Italy with a little brown donkey 
who carries baskets of the fruit to market, the 
Wild West show where pink lemonade is offered; 
rariety, color, and form find an artistic release 
from one common sense impression. 


I believe that art education up to the age of 
adolescence should emphasize and guide the 
child’s thought and observation rather than 
stress line and general technic. Drawing and 
its inspiration differ with each child. When 
we force a system of drawing upon the small 
artist we run the danger of choking and muddy- 
ing a crystal clear stream. Self-conscious- 
ness is seen early enough in the art work of the 
schools. We need to establish a freedom in the 
selection of the theme and in manipulation of 
materials for the child of very tender years. 
All the five senses contributed to the symbolism 
which is the basis of primitive art. We have 
depended so completely upon sight in art 
teaching of today that we have lost the mys- 
tery of sound, the strength of odor, and the 
power of tactile impressions. They all contribute 
to the truth which makes art an essential of our 
lives. 
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A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ Projects 


(Continued from page 21) 


eold. Arthur and Mary played on the slide, 
Nancy and Jean built an engine and played 
train with Billy. Ross, owing to illness of the 
past week, was listless and no amount of sug- 
gestion would start him playing. George, John, 
and Edwin built an engine. It was a duplicate 
in plan of previous constructions of engines. 
The yard blocks were not adequate, and sub- 
stitutes were staunchly refused. 

The play was vigorous and a relief after the 
cold of the last three days. Arthur and Mary 
played house building in a box, climbing and 
building more constructions on top of the box. 
Jean, Nancy, and Grace were building with 
blocks. It was Nancy’s first attempt. She 
remarked of the blocks, “Oh, they’re light, I 
thought they would be heavy.” Jean must be 
prodded; she stands around listless and tired 
much of the time. Ross, Billy, and George 
played horse and wagon, taking turns at being 
horses and driver. 

Peter, John, and Edwin played ‘Follow the 
Leader.” Later they dramatized the Salva- 
tion Army, using drums and marching. One 
group included Ross, Jean, Grace, Nancy, Mary, 
and Arthur. The play was of boat and fisher- 
man, rods were used and names of various 
fish, as trout, mackerel, halibut, and flounder, 
were given for the fish being caught. Billy 
and Edwin played house with Group 5A. Three 
children played parade and did stunts on the slide. 
There was some wrestling. 

Another day George and Billy played at being 
elephants and lions. It was controlled animal 
play. Grace, Jean, and Ross played house in 
a packing box. A block wall was built to ‘keep 
out the cold.” Furniture was constructed of 
blocks. The play was active. Ross called Grace 
“wife and mother,” Jean the ‘‘child.”’ 

Play with Big Materials—Indoors: Edwin, 
Grace, and John dramatized, making costumes 
and favors before beginning to act. 

The next day they went on dramatizing in 
one part of the room while the floor play was 
going on. This dramatization held through the 
free periods of the entire day. In the afternoon 
a music class was played, all of the children 
joining in this, John, Jean, and Edwin taking 
turns at being Miss Hubbell; Ross and Grace 
being Miss Osborne. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Orienting in Time and Space: Map drawing 
and map observation were taken up this week. 
A map was sketched on the floor and the chil- 
dren traced the way to their homes. All were 
able to do it without confusion. We talked 


Little Readers Love 
Little Folks 


and their parents and teachers 

are sure that the impressionable 

minds of their charges are re- 

ceiving the most wholesome im- 

prints every moment they spend 
with the magazine. 


Kittle Folks 


is a recreational magazine for 
children from three to twelve; 
but in addition to the stories 
and games and things to do, 
planned for the children, it 
contains an article by Angelo 
Patri, the best known and best 
beloved of American public 
school teachers. 


To introduce the magazine to teachers 

of kindergarten and the lower grades, 

the publishers will send a free copy on 
request, and to the 


First 100 Requests 


for samples, a three months’ 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


E. CASSINO CO., Salem, Mass. 
Please send a copy of Little Folks § 
Magazine to 
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? dren’s Hour is edited by 
} Lucy Wheelock, head of the 
i Wheelock Training School 
} for Kindergartners, so it is 
$ practical in every respect. 
? Each volume is full of help 
$ and inspiration which you 
will find invaluable in your 
? daily work. 


; your table at home. Then, 
? when you are tired after a 
3 trying day, The Kindergar- 
{ten Children’s Hour will 
?help you to get straight 
$ with the world and start in 
? again with a smile. It will 
} lift your load on those blue 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


TEACHERS 


can you afford to be without 


‘The Kindergarten Children’s Hour? 


This set of books has helped hundreds of teachers, and it: 


Scan help you too! It has opened up the road to happiness } 
:and contentment by giving the answer to the problems that 3 
‘trouble ever primary teacher. 


Edited by the Best Authority 


ing and handling the difficult children and é 
the trouble makers. Another volume of ? 
particular interest to you as a teacher is $ 
an unusually complete collection of stories ; 
which have been} 
tested in many class { 
rooms and which i 
your pupils will 
love. Then there: 
is a book which ex- ; 
plains the everyday $ 
things of life in a? 
way which children $ 
find both entertain- 
ing and instructive. : 
And last is a book $ 
of songs and singing ? 
games which are } 
the proved favor-{ 
ites of hundreds of ? 


The Kindergarten Chil- 


You’ll want this set on 


¢ days when you need it most. kindergartners. 

? One volume contains just the sugges- 

§ tions you need for games and occupations RIGHT HAND AID ; 
¢ when the program looms emptily ahead. Instead of pondering, wondering, and ; 


2 Another isa book made up of wonderfully worrying, let these books be your assist- i 
; helpful counsel and advice upon the types ant. Can you really afford to be without 3 


of children which you find in your class- them? It certainly is worth while at least : 
room—a book which many teachers tell to look them over, and you can do that } 
us has helped them greatly in understand- without its costing you a cent. é 


SEND NO MONEY 


All you have to do is to return this coupon. Then we send you 

the books to examine. If they are not just what you want, return : 
them within a week at our expense. But if you find they will help ? 
you, as they have helped so many teachers, send us $1.00 and 
then pay us $2.00 a month for seven months, or else send $14.25 

in full payment. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. #3 
Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satis- 


factory I will pay $1.00 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 


more about north and south, 
connected downtown and South 
Ferry with south; Brooklyn 
Bridge had been visited by one 
child this week and we con- 
nected this with the East River 
and east. 

C. P. came in and assisted 
with the lesson. Maps of Man- 
hattan and topographical maps 
were shown and Washington 
Square was pointed out. The 
lesson was an excellent one; 
the children showed orientation 
in space, knowing well their 
homes and the streets passed in 
getting to them. The interest 
held for a remarkably long 
period, about fifty minutes, and 
was constant to the end. 


ORGANIZATION OF 
INFORMATION 


Content of Play: Ross’s floor 
construction represented a sub- 
marine. It had one gun. John 
and Edwin both said they had 
seen submarines and they were 
not made as Ross had built his. 
John explained very well the way 
a submarine was made. Ross 
was so well convinced that he 
changed and called his boat a war- 
ship. George made a steamer 
much longer in construction than 
any built before. It was made 
with stacks and ventilators. 

Jean and Nancy built up a 
house with a high wall of blocks 
and aroof. Ross built an island 
and a dock for his boat and was 
joined by Billy who built a 
dock opposite him. Billy left 
his boat in Ross’s dock and con- 
structed tracks which bridged the 
Hudson River and went over 
to New Jersey. Ross added 
another track which was higher 
and bridged Billy’s. He called it 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Edwin, John, and Grace made 
costumes of drawing paper mak- 
ing sketches and cutting designs 
on them. Masks were made and 
ovals cut out of sheets of paper. 
The green block box was the 
curtain and was rolled to the side 
between each scene. This block 
rolls easily and is used often for 
material in play. The Christ- 
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mas play which the children had 
seen older classes give was 
reproduced. John directed and 
was supported by Grace. Ed- 
win was inclined to go off on 
a tangent or to inject scenes 
which had not happened. The 
play was well remembered and 
all the scenes were included 
though their placing was con- 
fused. 

In other dramatization Edwin 
and John played knights. The 
green block box was used for 
a curtain again. Costumes were 
made and designed by cutting 
folded papers in the center, then 
decorating and tying with 
strings. Hats were made and 
decorated. Round pieces of 
paper were cut and used as 
shields. Dowels were. spears or 
swords. A duel began with 
Edwin striking and stabbing. 
Here I interrupted and described 
the fencing scene in the “‘Prince 
and Pauper” and the play went 
on with greater control. 


KINDERGARTEN 


In a later period the dramatic 
play went on again. This time 
it turned to a story John had 
told of his summer experiences. 
John took the part of his brother 
and Edwin became John. A 
brook was made of blocks, and 
boats sailed on them. John 
held Edwin to the actual happen- 
ings and refused to go off on a 
circus or Hippodrome “show” 
which is apt to be silly clown 
play. The children left their 
buildings to come to the play 
when it was ready except Ross, 
who continued with his building. 

Later in the week more “John 
and his brother’ stories were 
played. Grace was giggling and 
fooling. John said to her, ““‘We 
aren’t going to let you bein this 
if you keep doing that.” 

Costumes were made again. 
More attention was given to 
scenery and a great many blocks 
were set on end to represent 
woods. 

A music class dramatization 
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was well done. I participated 
and sang the melodies with the 
children. The parts of Miss 
Hubbell and Miss Osborne were 
well taken. Ross said, ‘‘I want 
to be Miss Osborne ’cause I 
know just what she does.” 
Later in the week John and 
Edwin dramatized ‘Spot,’ do- 
ing it all with puppets and 
building houses with correct 
number of chimneys for each 
act and carefully carrying out 
the details of the story. 

Ross built a_ station of 
blocks, then pointing out a 
section of it said, ““They have 
a little hospital and a doctor 
for people who get sick in the 
train.” He built two tracks, 
one going to Chicago, the other 
to California. Billy, at Ross’s 
telling of the destination of his 
track, replied, ‘‘My track goes 
to South America,” and pointed 
south in the room. George 
said, “Mine goes to Jersey.”’ 


He had looked at the wall map 
(Continued on page 58) 


(4) ARITHMETIC—occasionally. 


(7) GRAMMAR. 
(8) COMPOSITION. 


three to ten. 


subscription rate, $4.00. 


John Martin’s Book 


(5) HISTORY—a large quantity of intimate background material. 


(6) GOOD HEALTH—constant emphasis on good health habits—clean- 
liness, neatness, wholesomeness, good food, love for the out-of-doors. 


DESCRIPTION 


A monthly magazine reaching children from | 
Printed in two colors on tough | 
stock. An infinite variety of material. 


THE longer teachers work with John Martin’s Book, the 
more impressed they seem to be with the large amount 
of supplementary material found within its covers: 


(1) SPELLING—especially good for teaching by the much approved method of presenting the word with the context. 
(2) READING—oral or silent reading stimulates reading interests, inspires desire to do outside reading, suggests 
library reading lists. 
(3) GEOGRAPHY—stories of lands, localities, industries (both native and foreign); and here the advertising pages 
may be utilized. 
(9) LITERATURE and LITERARY BACKGROUNDS. 
(10) SCIENCE and NATURE STUDY. 
(11) MUSIC—songs, musical games, and musical backgrounds. 
| SPECIAL SCHOOL OFFER — NINE MONTHS FOR $3.00 
(Yearly Subscription, $4.00; Foreign and Canadian, $4.50.) 
| JOHN MARTIN, 33 West 49th Street, New York City: 


Enclosed is $3.00 (or charge to my account), for a nine months’ sub- 
l scription to John Martin’s Book. 


Yearly | 


The Child's Magazine 


A Supplement to All School Subjects 
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Practice in Primary Number Through 
Play 


(Continued from page 28) 


ber one in the middle with ten blocks. Another 
child takes his blocks one at a time, letting 
this child tell, each time, how many he has 
left. See if child number one can say, 9, 8, 7, 6, 
etc., as fast as the blocks are removed. Let 
them practice counting backwards. Later let 
two blocks at a time be taken away. Practice 
counting backwards by twos. 

17. Have figures from 1 to 20 arranged in 
order on the chalk tray. Give or let the children 
give such directions as: Bring me the number 
that comes before eight. Bring me the number 
that comes after eleven, etc. Later, practice 
telling what numbers come before and after 
certain numbers without any figures to look at. 

18. Make cards like half dominoes. Have 
the subtraction flash cards in the chalk tray. 
One child holds up two of the half domino cards, 
making a combination previously learned, then 
puts one behind him. Another child selects 
the flash card showing the same subtraction 
fact. Another child writes it in a different 
way on the board. 


19. One child makes a number on the board, 


more than thirty years. 


with this clay. 
sculptors, use and endorse 


colors. 


For your convenience— 
foar quarter pound rolls in a square box 


BOSTON 


NO COMMON CLAY 
WAS THE CHOICE OF 
ST. GAUDENS 


The great master of American Sculptors was a constant user of the 
greatest plastic clay ever produced—PLASTELINE—made in U. S. A. for 
His ‘‘Puritan,’’ ‘‘Diana,”’’ ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,”’ 
and other famous statues, noted for their perfect detail, were modeled 
His pupils, and in fact nearly all other American 


RLASTELINE 


For school use it is preferable to common clay, or any clay substitutes on the market. It 
is ready to use when taken from the package, and does not soil the hands or make any muss. 
PLASTELINE is economical because it retains its soft, plastic consistency and may 
be used over and over again. 
kindergarten to advanced Art Schools. 
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not letting the class see it. He then says, 
“T have a number that is one less than four,” 
or “I have a number that with two will make 
five.’ The correct ‘“‘guesser’”’ may take the 
first child’s place. 
20. Distribute three sets of cards: 
(a) Roman numbers from I to XII. 
(b) Arabic numbers from 1 to 12. 
(c) Names of numbers from one to twelve. 
One child runs to the front of the room and 
holds up his card. Others who have cards to 
correspond run forward. 
21. After a combination has been taught, as: 
2 
4 


have on the board a row of combinations of 
higher decades, as: 


See how many each one can tell without making 
a mistake. 

22. Same, except that one child spins a plate 
while the others see how many they can give 
before the plate stops spinning. 


THE PURITAN—ST. GAUDENS 
Original modeled with PLASTELINE 


It is perfectly adapted to every grade of work from the 
Put up in one pound packages, in ten artistic 


Send for special circular and color card, 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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Making a Thanksgiving 
Corn Cake 


(Continued from page 39) 
painted feathers, and necklaces 
of wooden beads, and sat down 
at a long table to eat the warm 
corn cake. We buttered the 
top of the cake while it was 
hot, instead of buttering the 
pieces individually. The mother 
who baked our cake, as a sur- 
prise, placed in the top small 
cardboard bookmarks with a 
turkey mounted on a standard. 
These stuck in the cake nicely, 
and were quite effective. We 
had also a donation of chocolate 
turkeys, and these cut up and 
served with our Indian meal cake 
made our feast even more real. 

—Bertha B. Terry, 

Meriden, Conn. 


¢ 


Do You Understand Your 
Child’s Emotions? 
(Continued from page 41) 

HE case of this egocentric 

child is, after all, more 
hopeful than that of the child, 
who by reason of some deep 
rooted hereditary trait is hyper- 
sensitive and repressed. Such 
a child often leaves his fellows 
because of slight and fancied 
insults or oversights. He 


re- 
quires the most sympathetic and 
understanding treatment, and 


must also be taken out of him- 
self, his thoughts directed into 
social channels. This is a hard 
problem for any mother or 
teacher but vitally necessary to 
the mental health of the child. 
Part of this training is in help- 
ing him to feel that he is one 
of many, and, as such, no more 
noticeable or important than 
the rest. Such a boy or girl 
needs hobbies and play inter- 
ests; collecting, chicken raising, 
photography, gardening, any- 
thing to make them forget 
themselves. A wise and com- 
panionable father or mother 
can, with love and_ patience, 
bring out the latent possibili- 
ties nearly always present in a 
highly sensitive child. 
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Are you making use of 


S_NICHOLAS 


in your school work? 


ST. NICHOLAS, needless to say, is not a text- 
book, yet many teachers find it exceedingly 
helpful in their work. ST. NICHOLAS offers 
a friendly lift over many a hard spot in the 
road to knowledge. 

The articles and sections, such as The Watch Tower (Current Events 
Review), Nature and Science, and the Radio Department, contain many 
priceless nuggets of knowledge. 


“w HE WATCH TOWER keeps thoughtful boys and girls informed 
of world events. Edward N. Teall interprets the mass of news, 
—- views, and conflicting reports, and sets the youthful mind on the 
right track toward understanding present-day affairs. 
Interesting observations and photographs made by nature- 
lovers find their way into the pages of the Nature and Science department 
and reporters of scientific progress give us their latest finds. 

ST. NICHOLAS at the present time is publishing A Child’s History of 
the World, by V. M. Hillyer, Head Master of The Calvert School in Baltimore. 


This history is as good reading as a story and should be helpful to you in 
more ways than one. 


The Children’s Favorite Magazine for 
More Than Fifty Years 


Many famous men and women in all the important walks of life have given their 
best literary work to St. Nicholas because of their love of youth and in appreciation 
of what this magazine represents. 


Among the famous writers whose work has appeared in St. Nicholas have been: 
Rudyard Kipling, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, Dorothy Canfield, Mark 
Twain, Joe Chandler Harris, and Cleveland Moffatt. 

The reading and study of St. Nicholas is of particular value in helping the quick 
inquiring minds of children to grow so that they may become successful men and 
women. The coming year promises to be rich in literary treasures and helpful 
articles. Every number will contain at least four excellent tales covering a wide 
range of adventure, romance, natural history, sport, andfact. St. Nicholas teaches 
children how to live; it shows them how to use their brains and hands; it gives them 
hours of joy; it never prints an article, or a story, or a paragraph which does not 


make for a clean, useful, and honorable life. 

We would like to have you give St. Nicholas a trial in your class work, and 
for introductory purposes offer you the next five issues of the magazine for $1.00, 
a saving of 75 cents over the news stand price. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—I accept your special introductory offer, and enclose $1.00 
for which I am to receive the next five issues of St. Nicholas Magazine. 


Name........ 


Address 


City and State 
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Why 
Eyes Need Care 


— the light all day; 


subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


KS 


Mailing 


99% ae 


E HAVE represented the Milton 


Bradley Company in above territory 
for twenty-five carrying a com- 


plete line of Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies. Our catalogue 
“A” mailed free upon request. 


Brothers 
922 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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-Gould St Louis 


A “poor sport,’’ however, has 
more chance of being cured by 
his school and playmates than 
by his parents, since they have 
probably brought about the de- 
plorable condition. If mothers 
and fathers realized what clear 
mirrors of themselves their chil- 
dren are, how absolutely, while 
young, children reproduce and 
reflect their home life in their 
play, it might serve to check 
many a family difference or im- 
patient answer. Just watch a 
group of youngsters at play 
without supervision, and you 
will see expressed clearly the 
early impressions of each. This 
does not mean boisterousness or 
animal spirits, all healthy boys 
and girls have these qualities, 
but arrogance, conceit, bragga- 
docio, fault-finding, impatience, 
and other forms of emotional- 
ism; in short, whether or not, 
the child has learned, in his 
home life, the golden rule of 
self-control. 


A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ 
Projects 
(Continued from page 55) 
and pointed out the tracks 
pictured on it. 

George had been making a 
buzzing sound while running his 
engine and remarked, ‘“There is 
not much electricity in my track; 
every once in a while you hear 
seszszszsz. The steam helps it 
along.” Billy called out as he 
pushed his train, “New York, 
Grand Central, Pennsylvania.” 

Nancy and Jean were building 
houses and dressing dolls in 
fabrics. Ross’s station of yes- 


terday became a hospital to-. 


day. Dolls were used, put to 
bed and covered with fabrics. 
Billy and George rebuilt the 
tracks slightly out of order 
since yesterday. Arthur built 
alone, constructing tracks and 
trains. 

How Ronny Rabbit Saved 

Broony Bear 

(Continued from page 44) 

“My goodness, what was 

that?” he said to himself. His 
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head was very, very sore. 


He 
rubbed it and rubbed it with his 


paws until he felt better. Then 
he thought of the honey again. 
He started for the tree once more. 
Ronny Rabbit looked and saw 
Renny Fox behind the bush 
laughing as hard as he could. 
Broony Bear came back to the 
tree, stood up on his hind feet 
and got his nose in the hole 
again. But the stone made him 
very angry and he hit it again, 
harder than before. It came 
back and whacked him on the 
head again and gave him such 
a terrible bump that it almost 
broke his head. He was very 
angry by this time. 

He looked up and saw the 
stone swinging’a little and he 
rushed for it. 

“T know now, and I, will fix 
you,” hecried. He hit the stone 
time and again and every time 
he hit it the stone came back 
and knocked him over. His 
nose was all bloody and one 
of his teeth was knocked out. 
Then Ronny Rabbit understood. 
Renny Fox was trying to make 
Broony Bear kill himself! 

“Stop, Broony, stop!” he 
screamed, and rushed out to the 
bear. “Don’t you see that the 
stone will kill you?” Broony 
looked around at Ronny Rabbit. 

“What do you mean?” he 
growled. ‘‘T’ll fix that old stone. 
Just watch me.” He was about 
to rush at it again but Ronny 
Rabbit got in front of him. 

“Stop!” he said. “TI will show 
you.” Then he told Broony 
Bear all that he had seen, how 
Renny Fox had brought the 
honey and put it in the hole 
on purpose to make trouble for 
Broony Bear. 

“Look! There he goes now,” 
said Ronny, pointing through 
the trees. Sure enough there 
was Renny Fox sneaking away 
as fast as he could go. 

“Dear me, that was a narrow 
escape,” said Broony. “If I had 
fought that stone much longer, 
I would have been a dead bear.” 

Ronny Rabbit led him away 
to the brook and helped him 


| 


wash the blood from his face 


and paws. 

‘““Now you can have the honey 
anyway,” said Ronny. 

“No, thank you. I don’t 


want to fool with that stone 
any more,” said Broony Bear. 

“Yes, yes, come along,” said 
Ronny. ‘I will hold back the 
stone while you eat the honey.” 

So Broony Bear got the honey 
after all. 

Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company 
in ““Omjee the Wizard.” 


On a Worthwhile Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 47) 


School, gives the book its note 
of authority. There has come, 
with the movement toward con- 
solidation in the rural sections, 
a changed curriculum, and even 
the one-room school is feeling 
the urge of the new pedagogy 
with its stressing of the activity 
behind the lesson rather than the 
facts of the lesson itself. 

But the comparative isolation 
of the country school handicaps 
the teacher who would develop 
her subjects through the life 
experiences of her pupils. How, 
for instance, is a desert school 
to find its project inspiration? 
Miss Metealf’s book is a very 
helpful effort to meet the rural 
child at his school threshold 
and from there, looking back at 
his farm home and his limitations 
of preschool experience, supply 
objectives for self-active work 
in reading, number, and con- 
struction. It is a hopeful book, 
reminding the country school 
teacher of the wealth of material 
with which she is supplied but 
the urban school lacks: leaves, 
twigs, seeds, grass, clay, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, flowers, reeds from 
the swamp, pine needles, and 
myriad other natural tools for 
making the country school the 
brightest, happiest workshop a 
child can desire. She describes 
desk gardens, the manifold uses 
of the countrys and table, health 
teaching which is needed for the 
farm child, and the development 
of reading through a love and 
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reproduction in story and game 
of country life. 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S CIRCUS. By 
Hugh Lofting. 379 pp. Illustrated by the 
Author. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

There is a lure or quaintness 
about anything Hugh Lofting 
writes for children which is rem- 
iniscent of the undying charm of 
Charlotte Yonge, Charles Dick- 
ens, and Juliana Ewing. Turn 
the pages of these latest adven- 
tures of the kindly doctor of 
animals, of the poodles, Toby 
and Swizzle, of the matchless pig, 
Gub-Gub, Dab-Dab, the Duck, 
and the Cats-Meat-Man in which 
they attempt a traveling show 
in order to reimburse a sailor 
for his ship which they had in- 
advertently lost. ‘“There were 
no rules, or hardly any. — And if 
little boys wanted to see behind 
the scenes, or to go into the 
elephant’s stall and pet him, 
they were personally conducted 
to wherever they wanted to go. 
This alone gave the circus a 
quality quite individual. And 
whenever the wagon-train moved 
on its way, the children would 
follow it for miles along the road 
and for weeks after would talk 
of nothing but when it would 
come back again.” 

So children have been follow- 
ing the friendly little Doctor 
Dolittle ever since his biogra- 
pher gave him to us as a symbol 
of the human tie which binds 
people, particularly little people, 
to the humanness in animals. 
He was born of the World War. 

“My children at home wanted 
letters from me,” Mr. Lofting 
says, “and they wanted them 
with illustrations rather than 
without. There seemed very lit- 
tle of interest to write to young- 
sters from the Front; the news 
was either too horrible or too 
dull. One thing, however, that 
kept forcing itself more and 
more on my attention was the 
very considerable part the ani- 
mals were playing in the World 
War and that as time went on 
they, too, seemed to become 
Fatalists. 
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A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


— By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey —— 


TORIES of animals familiar to chil- 
dren, expressing the touch of ani- 


mal life to child fife through racial 


psychology. Selected from primitive material, 
literature, and modern fiction. Stories to tell 
for sympathy, for inspiration through humor 
and truth, for developing the emotions as 
none but an animal story can. 


Price, $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


on Silicate wa 
ards, slated clo th, black dia- 
mond slating, book slate ea, erasers, 


NEW 8!LICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey New York, 


The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child 
culture, vocational guidance; and to physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, esthetic and moral education. 
33 pages monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 cents. 
JOHN T. MILLER, D.Sc., Editor, 
1627 Georgia Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Spare Time Made 
Profitable 


taking subscriptions for 
HE KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 
Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a 
prospective subscriber. 
Agents wanted in all localities. 
Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


) 
IN 
WORLD 
F 
~ 
1 GREAT 
4 
BBS SwicaTe 
OAR 
Used in all the pubhe schools of 
iy New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducation io 
the principal cities, Send for 
I ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
| blackboard p!ate In slabs, dividers, 
- pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
‘ etc. Manufactured only by the @ 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 


"ROCKY MTWEACH CHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER,COLO 
Wo. RurFer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


NOTE: e enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


. 

Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 

children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


ILS. A 


Eagle No. 283. 
A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. 


Practice Pencil. 


Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
tinger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture 
Kindergarten Materials 
Modeling Materials 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


womMaS CHARLES COMPANY 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indi 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So.Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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“Oftentimes you would see a 
eat stalking along the ruins 
throughout a heavy bombard- 
ment, in a town that had been 
shelled more than once before 
in that same cat’s recollection. 
She was taking her chances with 
the rest of us. And the horses, 
too, learnt to accept resignedly 
and unperturbed the falling of 
high explosives in their imme- 
diate neighborhood. But their 
fate was different from the men’s. 

“This did not seem quite fair. 
If we made the animals take the 
same chances as we did our- 
selves, why did we not give them 
similar attention when wounded? 

“That was the beginning of 
the idea: an eccentric country 
physician with a bent for nat- 
ural history and a great love of 
pets, who finally decides to give 
up his human practice for the 
more difficult, more sincere and, 
for him, more attractive therapy 
of the animal kingdom. He is 
challenged by the difficulty of 
the work—for obviously it re- 
quires a much cleverer brain to 
become a good animal doctor. 

“This was a new plot for any 
narrative letter for the children. 
It delighted them and, at my 
wife’s suggestion, I decided to 
put the letters in book form for 
other boys and girls.”’ 

This latest volume of Doctor 
Dolittle’s adventures gives ani- 
mals an opportunity to have a 
part in an entirely new kind 
of circus, one in which they are 
as happy as the children who 
watch them. Free tea every 
afternoon, free bags of pepper- 
mint drops, a lion who promises 
not to eat anybody, the one 
and only Pushni-Pullyer, and a 
story development of joy pro- 
duced by the union of laughter 
and sympathy, truly a child- 
hood classic. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

The December issue of the Kindergarten and 
First Grade Magazine, out November twentieth, 
will contain, among many other features: ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Play,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin; ‘‘What 
Shall I Give my Children this Christmas?’’ by 
Elizabeth Harrison; ‘‘Christmas Gifts Children 
Love to Make;’’a Christmas play; holiday cut- 
outs. Order your extra copies today. 
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